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E N CL U I R Y 

IN T d THE 

PRESENT STATE 

O F 

i^OLtTE LEARNING. 

CHAP. I; _ 

INTRObUCTIONl 

IT has been fo Idng the praftite to feprc- 
fent literature as declining, that every 
renewal of this complaint now comes with 
diminiih'd influence. The public has been 
fo often excited by a falfe alarm, that at 
prefent the nearer we approach the threatned 
period of decay, the more our fccurity in- 
creafes. • 

^ ^ B To 
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2 THE PRESENT STATE 

It will now probably be faid that taking 
the decay of genius for, granted, as I do» 

argues either refetttment or partiality. The 
writer, pofiefied of fame, it may be aflert- 
ed, is willing to enjoy it without a rival, 
by leflening every competitor ; or, if unfuc- 
cefsful^he is defirous to turn upon others the 
contempt which is levelled at himfelf, and 
being convi^edat ^ bar of li t e r a r y jttftice^ 
hopes for pardon by accufing every bro- 
ther of the fame profeffion. 

SfiNsiBLE of thie, I am at a k^s wheee 

tp find an apology for pecfifting to arraign 

the merit of the age i for joining in a cry 

which the judicious han« long fince left 

to 'be kept up by the vulgar^ and fof 

adopting the fentiments of the multitude 

in a performance that at beft can pleafo 

only a few. 

Complaints 



OF* I'QLITE LEARNING. ^ 

Co^ptAiiJf s of oUr degeneracy in Ktera?* 
ture afs weff as in morals, I own, havebeefi 
frequently exhibited, of late •, but fecm to be 
enforced more with the ardour of devious 
declamatioh', than the calmnef^s of delibei^atc 
inquiry. The dullcft dritic, who^ Rrives 
at d fdputa't!i6h for delitacy, iyy fiiewing 

tit cannot be ple'afeci, itiay pathetically 
aliiire' us that our tafteS is' opOii th^ ddcline, 
may confign dVdry n^odern p^rfofniaiice to* 
oblivion, and bequeath nothing to pofterity 
<*3rcept thft labours of our ahcerfors, or his 
o^.' Such' general inventive. However, 
CddVii/s nd inftrudtibh i air it teabhek is\ 
thWf the writei^ ditfikes an ajge by Whreh he 

is plrobably difi^garded. The rtiannfer of 
being ufcful on thd fubjeft Would bt to 
point out the fymptoms, to ihvcftigate tHe 
caufes, and dired to the remedies of the 
approaching decay. This is a fubjcft hi- 
fi 2 therto 
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4 THE PRESENT STATE 

therto unattempted in crtticifm, perhaps it 
is the only fubjeft in which criticifm can 
be ufeful. 

How far the writer is equal to fuch an 
undertaking the reader muft determine; 
yet, perhaps, his obfervations may be juft» 
though his manner of exprelling them 
ihpuld only ferve as an example of the er* 
rors he undertakes to reprove. 

NovElTY, however, is not permitted 
to ufurp the place of reafon ; it may at* 
tend, but fhall not conduft the enquiry. 
But it fliQuld be obferved that the more 
original any performance is, the more it is 
liable to deviate ; for cautious fiupidity is 
always in the right. 



CHAP. 



OF POLITE LEARNING. .5 

CHAP, XL 

7'he Caufes which contribute to the decline of 

learning. 

IF we confider the revolutions which 
have happened in the common- wealth 
of letter?, furvy the rapid prpgrefs of 
learning in one period of antiquity, or its 
amazing decline in anotl^er, we fhall be al- 
ZTiofl ipduced to ^ccule nature of partiality, 
as if Die had exhaufted all her eQTorts in 

adotrning one agp, while ibe left the fucceed- 
ing e^urely negle6led. It is not tp pature, 
however, but tP ourfelves alone th^t this 
partiality muft be afcribed ; (he feeds of ex- 
$:ellence are fown ip every agp, apd it )s 

wholly owing, to a wrong diredldon in the 
paflions or purfuits of mankind that they 

^aye pot received the proper cultivation. 

B 3 As 



6 THE PRESENT STATE 

As in the beft regulated focieties, the 
very laws whjch at firft give the govern- 

pient folidity, may in the end (contj-ibqte to 
its diflblution, fo the efforts, which might 
have promoted learning in its feeble com- 
mencement, may, if continued, retard its 
progrefs. The paths of fcience, which were 
at firft intricate becaufe UAtrodden, may at 
laft grow toilfome becaufe too much fre- 
quented. As learning advances, the can- 
didates for its honors become more nu- 
merous, and the acquiiition of fame more 
uncertain ; the modeft may defpair of at- 
taining it, and the opulent think it too pre- 
carious to purfue i thus the tafk of fupport- 
ingthe honour of the times may atlafl: de- 
volve on indigence and effrontery, while 
learning muft partake of the contempt of 
its profeffors. 



To 



OF POLITE LEARNING. ; 

To illuftrate thefe aflertions it maj be 
proper to take a flight fevifcwof the decline 
of ancient learning i to confider how far its 
depravation was owing to the iinpoffibility 
of fupporting continued perfe&ion ; in what 
refpedts it proceeded from voluntary cor« 
ruption ; and how far it was haftened on 
by accident. If Modem learning be com- 
pared with Ancient in thefe different lights, 
a parallel between both, which has hither- 
to produced only vain difpyte, may con- 
tribute to amufemen^ perhaps inftru€tioii. 
We (hall thus be enabled to perceive what 
period of antiquity the prefent age moft 
refembles, whether we are making advances 
cowards excellence, or retiring again to pri- 
meval obicurity ; we Ihall thus be taught 
to acquiefce in thofe defeAs which it is 

impoffible to prevent ; and rejcA all faulty 

B 4 innova- 



8 THE PRESENT STATE 

innovations, though ofiered under the fpe? 
cious titles of improv(:nnent. 

Learning, when planted in any coun- 
try, is traniient and fading, nor does it 
flourifli till flow gradations pf improve- 
ment have naturalized it to the foil. It 
makes feeble advances, begins among the 
vulgar, and rifes into reputation among 
the great. It cannot be eftabliflied in a 
ftate at once, by introducing the learned 
of other countries ; thefe may grace a 
court, but feldom enlighten a kingdom. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Conftantine Por- 
phyrogeneta, Alfred, or Charlemagne, 
might have invited learned foreigners into 
their dominions, but could not eflablifli 
learning. While in the radiance of royal 
favour, every art and fcience feemed to 

flouri&i but when that was withdrawn, 
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they quickly felt the rigours of a ftrang^ 
climate, and with exotic conftitutions pe- 
rifced by negleft. 

As the arts and fciences are flow In conir 
ing to maturity, it is requifke, in order to 
their perfe6tion, that the Hate fliould be 
permanent, which gives them reception. 
There are numbcrlefs attempts without fuc- 
cefs, and experiments without conclufion, 
between the firft rudiments of an art, and 
its utmoft perfeftion ; between the outlines 
of a (hadow, and the piAure of an Apelles. 
Leifure is required to go through the te» 
dious intefval, to join the experience of 
predeceflfors to our own, or enlarge our 
views, by building on the ruined attempts 
of former adventurers. All this may be 
performed in a fociety of long continuance; 
^pt if the kingdom be ))ut of fhort dur^- 

tion, 
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tion, as was the cafe of Arabia, learning 
feeiyis coeval, fympathizes with its political 
druggies, and is annihilated in its diflb«- 
lution. 

But permanence in a ftate^ is not alo^e 
fufficient ^ it is requifite alfo for this end 
that it ibould he free. Naturalifts affurc 
us, that all animals are fagacious in pro^ 
portion as they are reoK^ved from the ty- 
ranny of others i in native liberty, the 
elephant is a citizen, apd the beaver, an arr 
chiteft i but whenever the tyrant man in^ 
trodes upon their community, their fpirit is 
broken, they feem anxious only for fafety, 
and their intelk^s fuffer an equal diminu- 
tion with their profperity. The parallel 
will hold with regard to mankind; fiear 
naturally reprefies invention \ benevolence, 

ambition *, for in a nation of (laves, as in 
4 the 
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the ^tfpodc govenunents of the eaft, to 
labour after fame is to be a candidate for 
danger* 

To attain literary excellence alib^ it is 
rpquifitet that the fqii and climate 0iQuld, 
as much as po(fibIe, conduce to happineft* 
The earth muft fupply man with the ne<* 
ceflaries pf life, before he has leifure, or 

in^lioation, to purfue more refined enjoy- 
ments. The c}im^te alfo muft be equally 
indulgent, for, in too warm a region, the 
mind is relaxed into languors, and by the 
oppplite excefs, is chilled into torpid inac- 
tivity. 

These are the principal advantages 
which tend to the improvement of learning, 
and all thefe were united in the dates- of 
Greece and Rome. 
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Wc muft now examine wh^t haftens, or 
prevcntis its decline. 

Those who behold the phasnomena of 
nature, and content themfelves with the 
view without enquiring into their caufes, 
are perhaps wifer than is generally imagined. 
In this manner our rude anceftors were ac- 
quainted with fads ; and Poetry, which 
helped the imagination and the memory, 
was thought the moft proper vehicle for 
conveying their knowledge to poflerity. It 
was the poet, who ^harmonized the un- 
grat:eful accents of his native dialed) who 
lifted it above common converfation^^ an4 
Ihaped its rude combinations into order. 
From him the orator formed a (lile, and 
though poetry firfl rofe out of profe, ip 
turn it gave birth to every profaic excelr 

Icncp. Mufical period, concife exprefiion, 

and 
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and delicacy df fentiment, were all excel- 
lencies derived from the poet ; in fhort, he 
not only preceded, but formed the orator, 
philofopher, and hiftorian. 

When the obfcrvations of pad ages were 
coUeded, Philofophy next began to ex« 

amine their caufes. She had numberlefs 

« 

fafts from which to draw proper inferences, 
and poetry had taught her the firongeft cx- 
preffion to enforce them. Thus the Greek 
philofophers, for inftance, exerted all their 
happy talents in the inveftigation of truth, 
and the production of beauty. They faw, 
that there was more excellence in capti- 
vating the judgment, than in railing a mo- 
mentary aftonifhment : in their arts - they 
imitated only fuch parts of nature, as might 
pleafe in the reprefentation ^ in the fciences, 
they cultivated fuch parts of knowlege, as 

it 
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it was every man^s duty to knbvr. Thtis 
learniAg was encouraged, pr^otefted, ho- 
noured, and, in its turn, it adorned,{f rength* 
cned, and harmonized the community. 

But as the ndind is vigorous and aftive, 

and e^tperiment is dilatory and painful, the 

l^irit of philofophy being excited, the rea- 

foner, when deftitute of experiment, had 
fecourfe to theory, and gave up what was 

ufeful for refinefment. 

Critics, fophifis, grammarians, rheto* 
ricians, artd commehtators, now Began to 
figure' in the literary commonwealth. In 

the dawn of fcilJnce, fuch are generally 
itiodeft, and not erttiWly ufclefs 5 their per- 
formahces ftrvc to mark the progrefs of 

learning, though they fddoni contribute to 
its infiprovement. But as nothing but fpe- 

culation 
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culatiori was rec^ifcdin niakkig proficients^ 
10 thdr refpe&ive depavtmenu *, foneichet 
the&tyr, nor the contempt c^ tlie wife, tho' 
Socrates was of the mMiber, nor the laws 
levelled at fhcm by the fete, chough CatO 
was in the legiffatute, cotrld prevent thdf 
approabces. Pofl&flecf of alf the advanta* 
ges of unfeeling dlillnefs, laborious, infen- 
fible, and perfeveTing, thejr ftill proceeded 
mending, and mending every work of 
genius, or, to fpeak without irony, under- 
mining all that was polite and ufcful. Li- 
braries were loaded, but not enriched with 
their labours, while the fatigues of read- 
ing their explanatory comments was ten- 
fold that which might iuiSice for under- 
ftanding the original, and their works-efiec* 
tually encreafed our appHcaftion, by pro- 
felEng to remove^it* 

ACAIKST 
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Against fo obftinate and irrefragable 
an enemy, what could avail the unfupporu 
ed Tallies of genius, or the oppofition of 
tranfitory refentmcnt ? In (hort, they con* 
quered by perfevcring, claimed the right 
of didUting upon every work of tafte, fen- 
timent, or genius, and at lafl, wlien defti* 
tute of other employment, like the fuper- 
numerary domeflics of the great* made work 
for each other. 

They now took upon them to teach 
poetry, to thofe who wanted genius; and the 
power of difputing, to thofe who knew no- 

• 

thing of the fubjed in debate. It was ob« 
fervcd, how feme of the nioft admired 
poets had copied nature. Ftotn thefe, they 
coUedled dry rules, dignified with long 
names, and fuch were obtruded upon the 
publick for their improvcrficnt. Common 

fenfe 
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fenfe would be apt to fuggeft^ that the art 
.might be ftudied to more advantage, rather 
by imitation than precept. It might fug* 
gefty that thofe rules were colleded, not 
from nature, but a copy of nature, and 
would confequently give us ftill fsunter re^- 
femblances of original beauty. It might 
ftill Tuggeft, that explained wit makes but 
a feeble impreffion, that the obfervations 
of others^ are foon forgotten, thofe, m^e 
by ourfelves, are permanent and ufeful. 
But, it feems, underftandings of every fize 
were to be mechanically inftruded in po- 
etry. If the reader was too dull to reli(h 
the beauties of Virgil, the comment of 
Servius was ready to brighten his imagi* 
nation ; if Terence could not raife him to 
a fmile, Evantius was at hand, with ^ 
long*winded fcholium to encreafe his titil- 
lation. Such rules are calculated to make 

C block- 
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blockheads talk, but all the lemmata of the 
Lyceum are unable to give him feeling. 

But it would be endlefs to recount all 
the abfurdities, which were hatched in the 
ichools of tbofe fpecious idlers ; be it fuf* 
ficient to fay, that they cncreafed as learn- 
ing improved, but fwarmed on its decline. 
It was then, that every work of tafte was 
buried in long comments, every ufeful fub- 
jeft in morals was diftipguifhed away into 
cafuiftry, and doubt and fubtilty charac* 
terized the learning of the age, Metro- 
dorus, Valerius Probus, Aulus Gellius^ 
Pedianus, Boethius, and an hundred others, 
to be acquainted with whom, might fhew 
much reading, and but little judgment; 
thefe, I fay, made choice each of an au- 
thor,^ and delivered all their load of learn- 
ing on his back ^ fhame to our anceftors, 
3 many 
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Itiany of their works have reached our 
times entire, while Tacitus himfelf has 
fufiered mutilation. 

Ju a word, the commonwealth of li- 
teratiire) was at laft wholly overrun by 
tiiefe ftudious triflers. Men of real genius^ 
were loft in the multitude, or, as in a 
world of fools, it were folly to aim at be«^ 
ing an only exception, obliged to conform 
to every prevaiUng abfurdity of the times. 
Original produ(5lions feldom appeared, and 
learning, as if grown fuperannuated, be- 
ftowed all its panegyric upon the vigour of 
its youth, and turned encomiaft upon its 
former atchievements. 

It is to thefe, then, that the dejprava- 
tion of ancient polite learning, is princi^- 
pally to be afinribckl. By them it was fepa* 

C 2 rated 
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rated from common fenfe, and made the 
proper employment of fpecuktive idlers^ 
Men bred up among books, and feeing 

nature only by refleftion, could do littles 
cxqept hont after perplexity and confufion. 

The public, therefore, with reafon reje&ed 
learning, when thus rendered barren, tho' 
voluminous i for we may be aflured, that 
the generality of mankind never loft a 
paffion for letters, while they continue to 
be either amufing or ufefuL 

It was fuch writers as theie, that ttn^^ 
dered learning unfit for uniting and ftrength- 
ening civil fociety, or for promoting the 
views of ambition. True philofophy had 
kept the Graecian ftates cemented into one 
cfiedive body, more than any law for that 
purpofe ; and the Etrurian philofopby» 

which prevailed in the firft ages of Rome« 

infpired 
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infpircd thofe patriot virtues, which paved 
the way to univerfal empire. But by the 
labours of commentators, when philofophy 
became abftrufe^ or triflingly minute, when 
doubt was prefented inftead of knowledge, 
when the orator was taught to charm the 
multitude with the mudc of his periods, 
and pronounced a declamation, that might 
be fung as well as fpoken, and often upon 
fubjeds wholly fictitious ; in fuch circum* 
ftances,' learning was entirely unfuitcd to 
all the purpofes of government, or the 
defigns of the ambitious. As long as the 
fciences could influence the date, and its 
politics were ftrengtbened by them, fb long 
did the conimunity give them countenance 
and protedlion. But the wifer part of 
mankind would not be impofed upon by 
unintelligible jargon,' nor, like the knight 
in Pantagruel, fwallow a chimera for a 

C ^ breakfaft, 
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breakfaft, though even cooked by Ariftotlo* 
As the phiiofopher grew ufelefs in the ftatet 
he alfo became contemptible*. In .tl^9 
times of Lucian, he was chiefly remark- 
able for bis avarice, his impudence, and 
his beard. 

Ui^D^B. the aufpicious influence of ge« 
nius, arts ^nd fciences grew up together> 
and mutually illuftrated each other. But 
when once Pedants became lawgivers,, the 
fciences began to want grace, and the polite 
arts folidity.; thefe grew crabbed and four, 
thofe meretricious and gawdy ; the philo«- 
fopher became difguftingly precife, and the 
poet, ever draining after ^race9 caught 
only finery. 

These men alfo contributed to obftrudt 
the progrefs pf wifdom, by addifting their 

readers 
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waders to one particular fed, or fome far 
vouritc fcicncc. They generally carried on 
a petty traffic in fome little creek } within 
that they bufily plied about, and drove 
an infigniScant trade ; but never ventured 
out into the great ocean of knowlege, nor 
went beyond the bounds that chance, con- 
ceit, or lazinefs, had firft prefcribed their 
enquiries. Their difciples, inftead of aim- 
ing at being originals themfelves, became 
imitators of that nierit alone, which was 
conftantly propofed for their admiratioa. 
In exercifes of this kind, the moft ftupid 
are generally moft fuccefsful ; for there is 
not in nature, a moxt imitative animal 

than a dunce« 

> 

From hence ancient learning may be 
diftinguifhed into three periods. Irs com- 
mencemcnt, or the age of poets 5 its ma- 

C 4 turity. 
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turity, or the age of philofophers ; and its 
decline, or the age of critics. In the poeti- 
cal age, commentators wer^ very few, but 
might have, in fome refpefts, been ufe- 
fuL In its philofophical, their alliftance 
mud neceflarily become obnoxious, yet, 
as if the nearer we approached perfe<flion, 
the more we ftood in need of their direc- 
tions, in this period they began to grow 

numerous. But when polite learning was 
no more, then it was thofe literary law- 
givers made the mod formidable appearance*^ 
Corruptiffima republican plurimif leges. Ta- 
cit, 

But let us take a more diftinft view of 
thofe ages of igqorance, in which falfe re- 
finement had involved mankind, and fpc 
J)ow far they refemble our own. 

CHAP, 
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c H A F. m. 

A view of the obfiure ages. 

WHATEVER the (killof gny country 
may be in the fciences, it is from 
it$ excellence in politp learning alone, that 
it mull exped a charader from pofterity. 

The poet and the hiftorian, are they who 
diflfufe a luftre upon the age, and the phi- 
lofbpher icarce accjuires any applaufe, un- 
lefs his charader be introduced to the vul- 
gar by their mediation. 

The obfcure ages, which fucceeded the 
decline of |he Roman empire, are a ftrik- 
ing inftance of the truth of this aflertion. 
Whatever period of thofc ill-fated times 
we happen to turn to, we (hall perceive 
more fkill in the fcicnces among the pro- 

feilbrs 
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feilbrs of them, more abilrufe and deeper 

enquiry into every philofophical fubjeft, 
and a greater fhew of fubtilty and clofe 
reafoning, than in the moft enlightened 
ages of all antiquity. But their writings 
were mere fpeculative amufements, and all 
their rcfearches exhauftcd upon trifles. Un- 
ikilled in the arts of adorning their know- 
lege, or adapting it to common fenie, their ^ 
voluminous produftions reft peacefully in 
our libraries, or, at beft, are enquired after 
from motives of curiofity, not by the fcho- 
lar, but the virtuofo.' 

I AM not infenfible, that feveral late 
French hiftorians, have exhibited the ob- 
fcure ages in a very different light 5 they 
have reprefented them, as utterly ignorant 
both of arts and fciences, buried in the 

profoundeft darknefs, or only illuminated 

with 
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with a feeble gleam, wlucb, like an expir- 
ing taper, tofk and funk by intervals. Such 
a^rtions, however, though they ferve to 
help out the declaimer, fhould be cauti- 
oufly admitted by the hiftorian. For in-^ 
fiance, the tenth century is particularly dt! 

flinguiihed by pofterity, with the appellat 
tion of obfcure. Yet even in this, the 
reader's memory may poflibly fuggeft the 
names of fome, whoie works, ftill preferv* 
ed, difcover a moft extenfiive erudition, 
though rendered almoft ufelefs by affeda* 

tion and obfcurity. A few of their names 
and writings n)ay be mentioned, which 
will fcrvc at once to confirnj what I aflert; . 
and give the reader an idea of what kind of 
learning an age declining into obfcurity 
chiefly chufes. to cultivate. 

« 

About 
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Aboitt the tenth century, flourilhed 
XiCO the philofophcr, We have feven vo* 
lumes folio of his colie&ions of laws, pub- 
fiihed at Paris^ 1647. He wrote upon 
the art military, and underflood alfo aftro< 
nomy, and judicial aftrology. He was 

feven times more voluminous than Plato. 

Solomon, the German, wrote a moft ele- 
gant didionary of the Latin tongue, ftill 
preferved in the univerfity of Louvain^ 
Pantaleon, in the lives of his illuftrious 
countrymen, fpeaks of it in the warmed 
drains of rapture. Di&ionary writing was; 
at that time, much in faOiion. 

Constantino Porphyrogencta, a man 
univerfally (killed in the fciences. His 
trafts on the adminiftration of an empire, 
on tallies, and on laws, were publifh- 

. ed 
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ed fome years fince at Leyden. His courts 
for he was emperor of the eaft, was re- 
Ibrted to by the learned firom all parts of 
the world. 

LviTPRANDus, a moft voluminous bil^ 
torian, particularly famous for the hiftory 
of his own times. The compliments paid 
him as a writer, are faid to exceed even his 
own voluminous produftions. I cannot 
pafs over one of a latter date made biq:]i 
by a German divine. Luitprandus nun^ 
quam Luiiprando dfffimilis. 

, AtFRic compofed feveral gramnutrs 
and diAionaries ftill preferved among the 

__• 



cunous. 



PopB Sylvester the eleventh, wrote 
a treatifc on the fphere, 00 arithmetic, and 

geometry. 
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geometry, pmbltfhed fome yeara fince at 
Paris. 



Michael Psellus lived in this age^ 
whofe books in the (ciences, I will not 
fcruple to afiert, contain more learning 
than thoFe of any one of the earlier ages : 
his erudition was indeed amazing, and hef 
was as voluminous as he was learneci. 
The chara£);er given him by Allatiud 
has, perhaps, more truth in it than 
will be granted by thofe who have feen 
none of his produftions. There was, fays 
he, no fcience with which he was un« 
acquainted, none which he did not write 
ibmething upon, and none which he did 
not leave better than he found it. To 
mention his works, would be endlefs. 
His commentaries on Ariftotle alone amount 

to three folios. 

Berthqldvs 
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Bertholdus Teutonicus, a very vo- 
luminous hiftorian. He was a politician, 
and wrote againft the government under 
which he lived ; but moft of his writings^ 
though not all, are loft; 

Const antinusAfer, a philofopher^nd 
phyfician. We have remaining but two 
volumes folio of his philological perfor- 
mances. However, the hiftorlan, who 
-prefixes the life of the author to his works, 
lays, that he wrote many more, as he 
kept i)n writing during the courfe of a 
long life. 



I r. « 



Lambertus publifhed an univer&l hi- 
ftory about this time, which has been 
printed at Francfort in folio. An univef- 
fal hiftory in one folio ! If he had copfulted 
with his bookfcller, he would have fpiin it 

out 
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out CO ten at leaft ^ but Latnbertus might 
have bad too much modefty. 

By this time, the reader perceives the 
Ipirit of learning, which at that time pre- 
vailed. The ignorance of the age was not 
owing to a diflike of knowledge, but a 
falfc ftandard of tafte was eredtcd, and 
a wrong diredtion given to philofophical 
enquiry. It was the faihion of the day to 
write didionaries, commentaries, and com*^ 
pilations, and to evaporate in a fbJio, the 
Ipirit that could fcarce have fufficed for an 
epigram. The moft barbarous times had 
men of learning, if commentators, com- 
pilers, polemic divines, and iotricate me« 
taphyficians, deferred the title. 

I HAVB mentioned but a veiy inconfi- 
derable number of the writers in this age 

Of 
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bf oblcurity. The moldplidty of theit' 
|>ublications w31, at leaft, equal thofe of 
any fimilai^ period bf thc^ tnoft polite aa* 
tiqiitty. As, ttiereforey the writet-s of thole 
times are almoft entirely forgotten, we 
may infer, that the number of publica- 
tions alone will never fecure any age what- 
foever from oblivion. Nor can printings 
contrary to what Mr. Baumelle has re- 
marked, prevent literary decline for the 
future, (ince it only encreafes the number 
of bookst without advancing their intriA- 
(ic merit* 



i) CHAP, 



\ 
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C HA Pi IV. 

> 

Of the frefent ftate ofpaliU learning in Italy. 

FROM ancient we are now come to 
modern times, and in running iyrtt 
Europe, we (hall find that, whcrerer learn- 
ing has been cultivated^ it has flourifhed 
by the fame advantages as in Greece and 
'Rome; and that, wherever it has de- 
clined, it finks by the fanfie caufes of 
'decay. 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the 
1 3th century, was the firfl: who attempted to 
bring learning from the cloifter into the 
community, and paint human nature in a 
language adapted to modern manners. He 
addreflcd a barbarous people in a method 
fuitcd to their apprchenfions j united pur- 
3 gatory 
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gatory and the river Styx, St. Peter and 
Virgil, heaven and hell together, and fhews 
a (Irange mixture of good fenfe and abfur- 
dity. The truth is, he owes moft of his 
reputation to the obfcurity of the times in 

which he lived. As in the land of Benin a 
man may pafs for a prodigy of parts who 
can read, fo in an age of barbarity a fmall 
degree of excellence enfures fucccfs. But it 
was great merit in him to have lifted up 
the ftandard of nature, in fpite of all the 
oppofition and the perfecution he received 
from cotemporary criticifm. T9 this 
ftandard every fucceeding genius reforted j 
.the germ of every art and fcicnce began to 
unfold, and to imitate nature was foiind to 
be the fureft way of imitating antiquity. 
In a century or two after, hioderh Italy 
might juilly boaft of rivalling ancient 
Rome} equal in fome branches of po- 

Di lite 
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lite learnings and not far furpafled in 
others. 



They loon however fell from emulating 
the wonders of antiquity into fimple admi- 
ration, i^sifthe word had been given when 
Vida and Taflb wrote ofi the artsof poetry^ 
the whote fwartli of critics was up ; the Spe* 
roni's of the age attempted to be aukward^ 
ly merry ; and the virtuofi and the Nafcotti 

lat upon the merits of every cotemporary 
performance. After the age of Clement VIL 
the Italians feemed to think that there was 
more merit in praifing or cenfuring well, 
than in writing well ; almoft every fubfequent 
|)erformance lince their time being defigned 
mther to (hew the excellence of the critic's 
tafte than his genius ; one or two poeu 
indeed feem at prefent born to redeem the 
honour of their country. Metaftafio has 

reftorcd 
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reftored nature in all her fimplicity. And 
Maffei is the firft that has introduced 
a tragedy among his countrymen without a 
love-plot. Perhaps the Sampfon of Mil- 
totiy and the Athalia of Racine, might 
have been his guides in fuch an attempt. 
But two poets in an age are not fufiicient 
to revive the fplendor of decaying genius ; 
nor fhould we confider them as the ftandard^ 

by which to charafterize a natiqn. Our 
meafures of literary reputatioii muft be 

> 

taken rather from that numerous clafs of 
men who, placed above the vulgar, are 
yet beneath the great, and who confer 
fame on others without receiving any por^ 
don of it themftlycf • 

In Italy, then, we fhall no where find a 
ftronger paflion for the arts of tafte, yet no 
(Tountry making more feeble efibrts to pro- 

P 3 mote 
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mote cither. The Virtuofi and Fil6fofi fecni 
CO have divided the Encyclopedia between 
each other. Both inviolably attach'd to 
their refpedlive purfuits, and from an oppo- 
fition of chgrafter, each holding the other 
in the moft fovereign contempt. The Vir- 
tuofi, profeficd critics of beauty in the works 
of art, judge of medals by the fmell, and 
piftures by feeling. In ftatuary hang over 

a fragment with the mod ardent gaze of 
admiration ; though wanting the head and 
the other extremities, if dug from a ruin 
the ^orfe becomes ineftimable, An unin- 
telligible monument of Etrufcan barbarity 
cannot be fufi^ciencly prized; and any thing 
from Herculaneum becomes rapturous. 
When the intelledlual tafte is thus decayed, 
its rclifties become falfe, and, like that of 
fenfe, nothing will fatisfy, but what is beft 
fpit^d to feed the difeafe, 

POJTRY 
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Fo£TRY is no longer among them an 
imita,tion of what we fee, but of what a 
vifionary might wifti. The zephyr breathe*. 

the moft cxquifite perfuipc, the trees wear 

' I » . » 

eternal verdure ; fauns, and dryads, and 
hamadryads, ftand ready to fan the fultry 
fliepherdefs, who has forgot indeed the'pret- 
tineiles with which Guarini*s fliepherdefles 

have been reproached, but Is fo fimple and 

• • • 

innocent, as often to have no meaning. 
Happy country, where the paftoral age 
jbegins to revive ! Where the wits even 
of Rome are united into a rural grcrupe of 
nymphs and fwains under the appellation of 
modern Arcadians. Where, in the midft 

« 

of porticos, proceflions, and cavalcades, 
abbes turned fliepherds, and (hepherdefles 
without fhcep, indulge their innocent diver- 
timcnti. 

D 4 Th|5 
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The Filofofi are entirely diflferent froni 
the for men As thofe pretend to have got 
their knowledge from converfing with the 
living and polite, fo thefe boaft of having 
their9 from books apd ftudy. Bred up all 
their lives in colleges, they haye there learn? 
ed to think ^n track, fervilely to follow thq 
leader of their kGt^ and only to adopt fuch 
opinions, as their yniverfities, or the inqui-r 
iition, are pleafed tp allow. By theie 
xneans, they are behind the reft of Europe^ 
in fcveral modern iipprovements. Afraid 
to think for themfelves j and their univer- 
iities feldom admit opinions as true, till 
Vniverf^lly received ^mong the reft of man- 
kind. In ihort, werp I to perfonize my 
ideas of learning i(i this country, I woul^ 
reprefent it in the tawdry habits of the 
fiage, or elie in the more homely guife of 
Warded fchool-philofophy. 

C HAIV 
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CHAP. V, 

Of polite learning in Germanf^ 

IF we examine the ftate of learning in 
Germany, we (hail find that the Ger- 
mans early difcovered a paffion for polite 
literature ; but unhappily, like conquerors, 
who, invading the dominions of others, 
leave their own to defolation, inftead of 
ftudying the German tongue, they continue 
to write in Latin ; thus, while they culti- 
vated an obiblete language, and vainly la- 
boured to apply it to modern manners, they 
neglected their own. 

At the fame rime alfb they began at the 
wrong end, I mean by being commenta«t 
tors, and though they have given many 
Inftances of their induftry, they have fcarca 

Mffordedt 
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afforded any of genius. If criticifm could 
have improved the t^fte of a people, the 
Germans would have been the mod po« 

lite nation alive. We fhall no where be* 
hold the learned wear a. more important 
appearance than here; no where more 
dignified v^ith profefTorfliips, or dre0ed ouc 
in the fopperies of fcholaftic finery. How* 
ever, they feem to earn all the honours of 
this kind which they enjoy. Their affi- 
duity is unparalleled ; and did they em- 
ploy half thofe hours on ftudy, which they 
bcftow on reading, we might be induced 
to pity, as well as praife, their painful pre- 
heminence. But guilty of a fault, too com* 
mon to great readers, they write through 
volumes, while they do not think through 
a page. Never fatigued themfelves,^ they, 
think the reader can never be weary, fo 
they drone on, faying all that can be faid^ 

on 
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on the fubjed, not felefking what may be 
advanced to the purpofe. Were angels to 
write books, they never would write fo- 
lios. 

But let the Germans have their due ; if 
they are dull, no nation alive aflumes a 
more laudable folcmnity, or better under- 
ftands all the decorums of Aupidity. Let 
the difcourfe of a profeflbr run on never fo 
heavily, it cannot be irkfome to his doling 
pupils, who frequently lend him fympa.- 
thetic nods of approbation; I have fome« 
times attended their difputes at gradation* 
On this occafion, they often difpenfe with 
their gravity, and fecm really all alive. The 
difputes are managed between the followers 
of Cartefius, whofe ei^ploded fyftem they 
continue to call the new philofophy, and 
thofc of Ariftotle. Though both parties 

, * are 
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aure in the wroQg, they argue with an ob* 
Itinacy worthy the caufe of truth ; Nego, 
Freboy and DxftinguOi grow loud ; the 
difputants become warm, the moderator 
f annoc be heard, the audience take part in 
the debate, till at laft the whole hall buzzes 
ipi^h fophiftry and erron 

There are, it is true, feveral ibciedes 
ip this country, which are chiefly calculated 
16 promote knowlege. His late majefty 
as eIe6lor of Hanover has eftabli&ed one at 
Cottingen, at an expence of not le6 than 
yn hundred thpufand pound. This uni- 
verfity has aheady pickled monfters, and 
di(&ded live puppies wichdut number. 
Their tranfaAions have been publilhed in 
f he learned world at proper intervals, fince 
fheir inftitution ; and will, it is hoped, one 
0a^ ^ive i^em juft reputation. But had 

the 
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the fourth part of the immenle fum above- 
mentioned, been given in proper rewardi 
to genius, in fome neighbouring countriesi 
it Would have rendered the name of the do- 
nor immortal, and added to the real i«« 
tereft« of fociety. 

Ybt it ought to be obfervtd, that d 
late learning has been patronized here bj 

a prince, who, in the humbleft llation, 
would have been the firft of mankind. The 
fociety eftablilhed by the king of Prulfia at 
Berlin, is one of the fineft literary inftitU'- 
tions that any age or nation has producecL 
This academy comprehends all the fcienccf 
under four different clailes i and although 
the objeft of each is different, and admits 
of being feparately treated, yet thefe clalTet 
mutually influence the progrefs of each 
other, and concur in the fame general dc« 
6 figa. 
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fign. Experimental philofophy^ mathema- 
tics, metaphylics, and polite literature, are 
here carried on together. The members 
are not collefled from among the ftiudents 
of fbme obfcure feminary, or the wits of a 
metropolis, but chofen from all the literati 
of Europe, fupported by the bounty, and 
ornamented by the produdtions of their roy- 
al founder. We can eafily difcern, how 
much fuch an inftitution excells any other 
now fubfifting. One fundamental error 
among focieties of this kind, is their ad- 
difting themfelves to one branch of fcience, 
or fome particular part of polite learning. 
Thus, in Germany, there are no where fo 
many eftabliOiments of this nature ; but as 
they generally profefs the promotion of 
natural or medical knowlege, he who reads 
their Afta, will only find an obfcure far- 
rago of experiments, moft frequently ter- 
minated 
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minated by no refulting phaenomena. To 
•snake experiments is, I own, the only way 
'to promote natural knowlege ; but to.tnea- 
ftire up every unfiiccefsful enquiry into na- 
ture, or to communicate every experiment 
without conclufion, is not to promote ici- 

* cnce, but opprefs it. Had the members 
"of thefe focieties enlarged their plans, and 

' taken in art as well as fcience, one part of 

• 

^ knowlege would have repreflcd any faulty 
' luxuriance in the other, and all would have 
mutually affifted each other's promotion. 
' Befides, the fociety which, with a con- 
tempt of all collateral affiftance, admits of 

• members (killed in one fcience only, what- 
■ JBver their diligence, or labour may be, will 
'lofe much time in the difcovery of fuch 
^ truth? as arc well l^nown already to the 
' learned in a different line, confequentiy 

their progrefs muft be (low in gaining a 
, - - proper 
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proper eminence^ from which to view theif 
fubjeft, and their ftrength will be exhiuft* 
ed in attuning the ftatidn from whence 
they Ihould have let out; With regard to 
the Royal Society of London, the greatefl;, 
and, perhaps, the oldefl. inftitution of the 
kind, had it widened the bafis of its inftt- 
tution, though they might not have pro- 
Jps^aced niore difcoveries, they would proba- 
ble have delivered them in a more pleafiog 
iind compendious form. They would have 
been free from the contempt of the ill- 
natured, and the raillery of the wit, for 
which, even candour muft allow, there is 
but too much foundation. But the Berlin 
academy is fubjeft to none of all the incon- 
veniencies, but every one of its individuals 
is in a capacity of deriving more from the 
common ftock thaA he contributes to it^ 
while each academician ferves as a 6he£k 

upon the reft of bis fellows. 

Yet, 
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Yet, very probably, even this fine infti-' 
tutbn will fodn decay. As it rofe, fo 
it will decline, with its great encourager. 
The fociety, if I may fo fpeak, is arti- 
ficially fupported } the introduction of fo- 
reigners of learning was right; but in 
adopting a foreign language alfo, I mean 
the French, in which all the tranfadions 
are to be publi(hed» and queftions de- 
bated} in this there was an error. As I 
have already hinted, the language of the 
natives of every country, fhould be alio 
the language of its polite learning. To 
figure in polite learning, every country 

fhould make their own language, from 
their own manners 5 nor will they ever 
fucceed by introducing that of another, 
which has been formed from manners 
which are different. Befides, an academy 
covnpofed of foreigners, muft (till be re« 

£ cruited 
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cruited from abroad, unlefs all the na- 
tives of the country, to which it belongs^ 
are in a capacity of becoming candidates 
for its honours, or rewards. While Fsance 
therefore continues to fupply Berlin, po^ 
lite learning will flourifli ; but when royal 
favour is withdrawn, learning will re- 
. turn to its natural count ry« 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of polile learning in Holland and fome other 

countries of Europe. 

HOLLAND, at firft view, appears 
to have fome pretenfions to polite 
learning. It may be regarded as the 
great emporium, not lefs of literature, 
than of every other commodity. Here, 
though deftitute of what may be proper- 
ly called a language of their own, all the 
languages are underftood, cultivated and 
ipoken. All ufeful inventions in arts, 
and new difcoveries in fcience, are pub* 
lifhed here almoft as fbon as at the places 
,which firft produced them. Its indivi- 
duals have the fame faults, however, with 
the Germans, of making more ufe of their 
memory, than their judgment. The 

E 2 . chief 
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chief employment of their literati is to 
criticife, or anfwer the new performances 
which appear clfewhcre. 

A DEARTH of wit in France or En- 
gland, natui'ally produces a fcarcity In 
Holland. What Ovid fays of Eccho, 
may be applied here, Nee loqui prius ipfa 
didicit nee reticere loquenti. 1 hey wait till 
fomethidg new tomes out from others ; 
examine its merits, and rcjcft it, or make 
it reveit>erate through the reft of Europe, 

After all, I know not whether they 
fhould be allawed any national character 
for poBte learning. All their tafte 4s de- 
rived to then> from neighbotoring natfoni, 
and that in a kmguage m^c their own. 
They fymt^AM, refemble their brokers, 

who 
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who trade for immenfe fums, without 
having any capital. 

The other countries of Europe may 
oe contidered as immerled in ignorance» 
or making but feeble efforts to rife. 
Spain has long fallen from amazing Eu- 
rope with her wit, to amuGng them with 
the greatnefs of her catholic credulity 
Rome confiders her as the molt favourite 
of all her children, and fchool- divinity 
liill reigns there in triumph. In fpite of 
all attempts of the marquis D*enfanada, 
who faw with regret the barbarity of 
his country- men, and bravely offered to 
oppofc it, by introducing new fyflems 
of learning, and fuppreffing the feminaries 
of monadic ignorance, in fpite of the in- 
genuity of Padre Feijo, whofe book of 

E 3 vulgar 
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vulgar errors fo finely cxpofes the monkiilx 
ftupidity of the times, the religious have 
prevailed. Enfanada has been baniihed, 
and now lives in exile ; Feijo has Incurred 
the hatred and contempt of every bigot, 
whofe errors he has attempted to oppofe, 

and feels, no doubt, the unremitting dit 
plcafure of the priefthood. Peerfecution 
is a tribute, the Great muft ever pay for 
preheminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, 
how Spain, whofe genius is naturally fine, 
fliould be fo much behind theVeft of Eu- 
rope, in this particular; or why fchool- 
divinity Ihould hold its ground there, for 
near fix hundred years. The rcafon muft 
be, that philofophical opinions, which 
arc otherwife tranfient, acquire ftability 

m 
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in proportion, as they are connctSled with 
the laws of the copntry, and philpfophy 
and law have no where been fo clofely 
united as here. 

Sweden has of late made fome attempts 
in polite learning, in its own language: 
Count Teffin*s inftruftions to the prince 
his pupil, are no bad beginning. If the 
mufes can fix their refidence fo far north- 
ward, perhaps, no country bids fo fair for 
their reception. They have, I am told, a 
language rude, but energetic; if fb, it will 
bear a polifh-, they have alfo a jealous 
fenfe of liberty, and that ftrength of think- 
ing, peculiar to northern climates, with- 
out its attendant ferocity. They will cer- 
tainly, in time, produce fomewhat great» 
if their inteftine divifions do not unhappi- 
ly prevent them. 

E4 The 
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The hiftory of polite learning in Den- 
mark, may be comprifed in the life of 
one fingle man ; it rofe and fell with the 
late famous baron Holberg. This was, 
perhaps, one of the mod extraordinary 
perfonages that has done honour to th^ 
prcfent century. His being the fon of a 
private centinel, did not abate the ar- 
dour of his ambition; for he learned to 
read, though without a mafter. Upon 
the death of his father, being left intirely 
deftitute, he was involved in all that di- 
ftrefs, which is comnion among the poor, 
and of which the Great have fcarce any 
idea. However, though only a boy of 
nine years old, he ftill perfifted in purfuing 
his ftudies, travelled about from fchool to 
fchool, and begg'd his learning and his 
5 bread. 
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^read, Wkea at tiie age of ieventeent 
iflflead €f applying himfelf to apy of the 
lower occupations, ^hich feem bcft 
adapted to jfuch circumftances, he was 
rcfohred to travel for improvement, from 
Norway the place of his birth, to Copen- 
hagen the capital city of Denmark. He 
lived there by teaching French, at the 
fame time avoiding ho opportunity of 
improvement, that his fcanty funds could 
permit. But his ambition was not to be 
reftrain^, or his third of knowledge fa« 
tisficd, until he had leen the world. 
Without money, recommendations or 
friends, he undertook to fet out upon 
his travels, and make the tour of Europe 
on foot. A good voice, and a . trifling 
(kill in mufic, were the only finances he 
had to fupport an undertaking fo exten- 
fiyc 5 fo be travelled by day, and at night 

fung 
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fung at the doors of peafants houfes, to 
get hitnfelf a lodging. In this manner, 
while yet very young, Holberg pafled 
through France, Germany, and Holland, 
and coming over to England, took up 

his refidence for ts^o years in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford. Here, he fubfifted by 
teaching French and mudc, and wrote 
his univerfal hiftory, his earlieft, but 
worft performance. Fjurnifhed with all 
the learning of Europe, he at lad thought 
proper to return to Copenhagen, where 
his ingenious produdions quickly gained 
him that favour he defcrved. He com- 
pofed not lefs than eighteen comedies; 
thofe in his own language are faid to excel, 
and thofe which are tranflated into French 
have peculiar merit. He was honoured 
with nobility, and enriched by t^e bounty 
of the kingi fo that a life begun in con- 
tempt 



} 
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tempt and penury, ended in opulence and 

I ■ ' 

efteecn. 

Thus we fee, in what a low ftate po- 
lite learning is in the countries I have 
mentioned, either paft its prime or not 
yet arrived at maturity. And though 
the (ketch I have drawn be general, yet 
it was, for the moft part, taken upon the 
fpot. I am fenfible, however, of the im- 
propriety of na.ional reflexion; and did 
not truth biafs me more than inclination 
in this particular, I fliould, inflead of the 
account already given, have prefented 
the reader with a panegyric on many of 
the individuals of every country, whole 
merits deferve the warmefl: ftrains of 
praife, Apoftol Zeno, Algarotti Gol- 
doni, Muratori, and Stay, in Italy ; Haller, 
Klopftock, and Rabner, in Germany; 

Mufchen- 
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MufchenbiGok, and Gaubius, in Holland ; 
all deferve the higheft applaufe. Men 
like tbefe, while the great, and the ava-r 
ricious of this world, are contriving 
means to aggravate national hatred ; and, 
perhaps^ fonder of fatisfying vanity than 
juftice, are willing to make the world nn- 
cafy, becaufe themfelves are fo; continue 
ever the friends of man. Men like thefc* 
united by 6ne bond, purfuing one dcfign, 
fpend their labour, and their lives, in 
making their fellow-creatures happy, and 
in repairing the breaches caufed by ambi- 
tion. In this light, the meaneft philofo- 
pher, though all his poflcflions are his 
lamp or his cell, is more truly valuable 
than he, whofe name ecchoes to the fliout 
of the million, and who ftands in all the 
glare of adruiration. In this light, though 
poverty and contemptuous negleft are 

all 
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all the wages of his good will from man- 
kind, yet the rieditndc of hia intention 
is an ample recompence ; and felf-applaufe 
for the prefent, and the alluring profpeift 
of fame for futurity, reward his labours. 
The perfpeftive of life brightens upon 

us, when terminated by an objeft fo 
charming. Every intermediate* image oF 
want, baniOiment, or forrow, receives a 
luftre from its diftant influence,. With 
this in view, the patriot, philofopher, and 
poet, have often looked with calmnefi 
on difgrace and famine, and reded on 

their draw with chearful ferenity. Even 
the laft terrors of departing nature abate 
of their feverity, and look kindly on him, 
who conliders his fufferings as a pallportf 
10 immortality, and lays his forrOWs oil the 
bed of fame. ' 
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CHAP. VIL 

OffolUe learning in France. 

WE have hitherto fecn^ that where- 
ever the poet was permitted to 
begin by improving his native language, 
polite learning flour i(hed; but where 
the critic undertook the fame talk, it has 
never rifen to any degree of perfedion. 
Let us now examine the merits of mo- 
dern learning in France and England; 
where, though it may be on the decline, 
yet it is ftill capable of retrieving much 
of its former fplendon In other places, 
learning has not yet been planted, or has 
fuffercd a total decay. To attempt amend- 
ment there, would be only like the applica- 

« 

tionof remedies to an infenfibleor a mortified 

part i 
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part; but here there is dill life, and there is 
hope. And indeed the French themfelvea 
are fo far from giving into any defponden* 
ce of this kind, that, on the contrary, 
they admire the progrefs they are daily 
making in every fcience; that levity for 
vrhich we are apt to defpife this nation, 
is probably the principal fource of their 
happinefs. An agreeable oblivion of paft 
pleafures, a freedom from folicitude about 
future ones, and a poignant zeft of every 
prefent enjoyment, if they be not philo- 
sophy, are at leaft excellent fubftitutes. 
By this they are taught to regard the pe- 

riod in which they live with admiration. 
The prefent manners, and the prefent 
converfation, furpafs all that preceded. 
A fimilar enthufiafm as ftrongly tinctures 
their learning, and their tafte. While we, 

with 
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with a defpondence charsifteriftfc of our 
nation, are for removing back Britifh ex^ 
cellence to the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ 
our more happy rivals of the contioenc 
cry up the writers of the preient times 
with rapture, and regard the age of 
Lewis XV. as the true Auguflan age of 
France. 

The truth is, their prefent writers have 
not fallen fo far Ihort of the merits of 
their anceftors, as ours have done. That 
felf- fufEciency, now mentioned, may have 

been of fervice to them in this particular. 
By fancying themfelvcs fuperior to their 
anceftors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lifts with confidence; and by 
not being dazzled at the fplendor of 
another's reputation, have fometimes had fa- 

gacity 
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gadty to mark out an unbeaten path to 
fame, for thtmfclves. 

Other caufes alfo may be afligned, 
that 'their fccond growth of genius is fbill 
more vigorous than ours. Their encou- 
ragements to merit are more fkilfuUy di- 
refted, the link of patronage and learn- 
irig ftill continues unbroken. The French' 
nobility have certainly a moft pleafing^ 
way of fatisfying tlie vanity of an au- 
thor, without indulging liis avarice. A 
man of literary merit, is fiire df being 
careflfed by the Great, though feldom' en- 
riched. His penfion from ' the crown ju ft 
fopplies half a competence, and the fale 
of his labours makes fome fmall addition 
to his circumftances J thus the author 
leada a lifc-of ff>lc«did poverty, and fdldom 
becomes wealthy or indolent enough, to 
discontinue an cxertbn of thofe abilities; 

^ F by 
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by which he rofc. With the Englifh, it 
is different; our writers of rifing merit 
are generally neglefted; while the few 
of an eftabliihed reputation are over 
paid by luxurious affluence. The young 
encounter every hardflbip which general* 
ly attends upon afpiring indigence i the 
old» enjoy the vulgar, and, perhaps, tlic 
more prudent fatisfadion of putting 
riches in competition with fame. Thofe 
are often feen to fpend their youth in 
want and obfcurity; thefe are fbmetimea 
found to lead an old age of indolence 
and avarice. But fuch treatment muft 

naturally be expeAed from Engliihmen, 
whofe national cbaradler it is, to be flow 
and cautious in itiaking friends, but vio-^ 
lent in friend(hips once contra^lied. The 
Engliih nobility, in fliort, are often known 
to give greater rewards to genius than 

the 
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the Frenieh, who, however, are much 
more judicious in the application of their 
empty favours. 

The fair fex In France have alfo not 
a littte contnbuted to prevent the decline 
of tafte and literature, by expefting fucb 
qualifications in their admirers. A man 
of faftrion at Paris, however contemptible 
w6 may think him here, muft be acquaint* 
ed with the reigning modes of philoiophy 
as well as of drefs, to be able to entertain 
his miftrefs agreeably. The fprightly 
pedants are not to be caught by dumb 

fheWy'Ay the fqueeze of a hand, or the 
ogling of a broad eye: but muft be pur* 
fued at once through all the labyrinth* 
of the Newtonian iyftem» or the meta^^ 
phyfics of Locke, I have feen as bright 
li circle of beauty at the chymical Ic<5lurei 

Fa of 
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• ^ * * * 

of RgucUe, as gracing the. cour4; at Vcr-» 
failles. And indeed wifdom never ap- 
pears fo charnfiihg) as when graced and 
protefted by beauty. 



^ I 



Ta thefe adyantages may be added the 
reception of their language in the di&r- 
cnc courts of Europe. Ah author, who 
excels^ is fure of having all the polite for 
adnurers» and is encouraged to write by 
the pleafing expedtation of univerfal. fame. 
Add to this, that thofe countries who can 
make nothing good from their own lan- 
guage, have lately begun to write in this» 
fome of whofe produdion; contril^taaurto 
fppport d;ie prefent literary reputation, of 
France. 

There are therefore many among the 
French, who do honour to the prefent 
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* age, and whofe writings will be tranfiniftcd 

' td pbfterity With an' ample (hire of feme : 

fome 6f the mofl: celebrated, are as 

follow; 

* 

» Voltaire, whofe voluminous, yet fpi* 
Htfe'd {^rododlons, are too well known to 

- require ao ^logy ; do6s he n6t refemble 
the chah)pion mentioned by X^nophon, 

,of great reputation in all the gymnaftic 
exercifes united, but inferior to each cham»- 
pion fingly, who excels only in one ? 
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MoNTESQ^iBUi a name equaRy deferv* 
ing fame with the former. The Spirit 
of Laws is an inftance, how much genius 
is able to lead learning. His fyflem has 
* been adopted by the literati; and yet is 
it not poflibfe for opinions equally plau- 
fible to be formed upon oppofitc princi- 

F 3 pies 
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p]es» if a genius like his, could be fouiid 
to attempt fuch an undertakiog? He 
feems more a poet than a philofopher. 

Rousseau of Geneva. A profefled 
min- hater, or, mpre properly fpeaking, a 
philofoi^er enraged with one half of mm- 

kind, becaufe they unavoidably make the 
other half unhappy. Such lentiments are 
generally the refult of mych good naturct 
and little experience. 

Fykoh^ an author poflefled of as much 
v^it as any man alive, yet with as little 
prudence, to turn to his own advantage. 
A comedy of his, called La Metroma- 
nie, is t^ beft theatrical produSion, 
that has appeared of late in Europe. 
But I know not, whether I (hould mo(t 

• 

commend his genius, or cenfure his 

^ • • • • 

obfcenity i 
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t)brcenity ; his ode ^ Priape, has juilly ex- 
duckd him from a place in the academy 
of Belles Lettrcs, However, the good- 
natured Montefquleu, by his intcreft, pro- 
cured the ftarving bard a trifling •penfion. 
His own epitaph was all the revenge he 
took upon the academy for being repulfed 

Cy Git Pyron qui nefut jamais ricn 
Pds mime 4cademiciens 

C|i|SBiLL0N, junior. A writer of real 
xni^rit, but guilty of the fame indelicate 
faults with the former. Wit employed 
in drefllng up obfcenity, is like the arc 
ufed in painting acorpie; it may be thus 
rendered tolerable to one fenfe, but fails 
PQt quickly to offend fome other, 

F 4 Cresset, 
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• • ♦ * ■ 

• • • 

G&ESSET, agreeable and eafy. His co-^ 
medy called the Mechant, and an hu- 
mourous poen>, entitled Ver-vert, haye 
original merit. He was bred a jeiijit^ but 

• • *■ 

his wit procured his difmifllon from th^ 
fociety- This laft work particularly, 
could expeft no pardon from the Convent, 
being a fatyr againft nunneries ! 

Dalembert, has united an extenfive 
ikill in fcientifical learning, with the mod 
refined tafle for the polite arts. His ex-^ 
cellence in both, have procured him a feat 
in each academy. 

Diderot, an elegant writer and fubtil 
reafoner. He is the fuppofed author of 
the famous Thefis, which the abbe Prade 
fuftained before the doAors of the Sor- 

bonne* 
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bonne. It wfis levelled againft Chfiftia- 
nity, and the Sorbonne too hafttly gave 
it their fanclion. They perceived its pur- 
port, however, when it was too late. The 
college was brought into fome contempt, 
and the abbe obliged to take refuge at the 
court of Berlin. 

The marquis D' A rgens attempts to add 
the charafter of a philofopher to the vices 
of a debauchee. 

Thb catalogue might be encreafed with 
feveral other authors of merit, fuch as 
Marivauz, Le Franc, Saint Foix, Def- 
touches, and Modonville; but let it fuffice 
to fay, that by thefe, the charader of the 
prefent age is tolerably fupported. Tho* 
their poets feldom rife to fine enthufiafm, 
^hey never fink into abfurdityj though 

they 
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thty fail to aftonifli, they arc generally 
pgfiefled of talents to pleafc. 

The age of Lewis XIV, notwithftanding 
thefc refpedlable nanics, is ftill v^ftly fu- 
perior- For be fide the general tendency 
of crkical corruption, which fliall be fpo- 

• * * 

ken of by and by, there are other fym- 
ptonis which indicate a decline. There is^ 
for inftance, a fondnefs for fcepticifm^ 
which runs through the works of fome 
of their moft applauded writers, and 
which the numerous clais of their imita- 
tors have contributed to diffufe, Nothing 
can be a mojie certain fign, th^t genius 
is in the wane, than its being obliged to 
fly to paradox for fupport, and attempt- 
ing to be erroneouay agreeable. A man, 
who with all the impotence of wit, and 
^i the eager defircs of inHdelity, writes 
^ againft 
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againil the relt^on of his country, may 
Taife doubts, but will never give convic- 
tion; all he can do is to render fociety 
leis happy than he found it. It was a good 
manner, which the father of the late poet 
'Saint Foix, took to reclaiofi his ion from this 
juveililc error. The young poet had Ihut 
faimielf tip for fome time in his ftudy, and 
his father, willing to know what had en* 

gaged his attention fo cloiely, upon entering 
found him bufied in drawing up a new 
fyftem of religion, and endeavouring to 
ihcw the abfurdity of that already efta* 
blilhed. The old man knew by expe- 
rience, that it was ufelefs to endeavour 
to convince a vain young man by right rea* 
fon } fo only defired his company up ftairs. 
When come into the father*s apartment, 

he ukcs ihis fon by the hand, and draw- 

ing 
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uig back a curtiain st one end of th€ 
rpptyi, 4ifcoyc;red a crucifix -^xquifitelx 
painted.. • My fon, fays hp, you defire ,t9 

• change the religion of your country^ be- 

• hold the fate of a reformer.' The truth 
i3> vanity is more apt to rnifguide men 
than falfe reafoning; as fome had rather 
be jconfpicuous in a mob, than unnoticed 
even in privy council, fo others chufe ra- 
ther to be foremoft in the retinue of error, 
ihan follow in the traiin of truth. What 
tofluehce the condufl of fttch writers may 
hivt on the morals of a pedple, is not my 
bufinefs here to determine* Ccttain I 
jim, that it has a m^nife& tendency to fub- 
.vert the. literary msrit^ pf the country ia 
view. The change of religion in every 
cation, has hitherto prpdujced. barJDarifin 
jiid ignorance, and fuch will bc.prob^- 
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hly it» cotifequences lit every future pe^ 
ripd. For whfen the laws, aud the opi- 
nioi}s of fociety> are made to claflis huf- 
mony is diflblved, and all the arts of peaic^ 
wnavoi^i^bly cnilhed in . th? enf ottptcar- , 

Th5 writers of this country have of 
late alfo fallen into a method of conGder- 
ing every part of art and fcience, as ari- 
fing from fimple principles. The fucccfs 
of Montefquieu, and one or two mo];£^ 
has induced all the fubordinate ranks of 
genius into vicious imitation. To thig 
end they turn to our view that fide of the 

fubjcft, which contributes to fupport their 

■ . • ■ ... 

hypbthefisj^ while the objeftions are generally* 
pafledover in filence. Thus an univcrfal. 
fyftem rifes from a partial reprefentation 
of the queftion, an Whole is concJudcd. 
from a Fart, a book appears^ entirely new^j 

and 
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and the fancy- built fabric is ftiled for a (holt 
time very ingenious. In this manner we 
hare feen of late» almoft every fubjeA in 
morals, natural hiftory^ politics, oeconomy, 
and comnrerce treated; fubjefts naturally 
proceeding on many principles ; and fome 
even oppofite to each other, are all taught 
CO proceed along the line of fyftematic 
fimpllcity, and continue, like other agree- 
able faUhoods, extremely pleafing, till they 

are detefted.' 

I MUST ftill add another fault of ^ 
nature fomewhat fimilar to the former. 
As thofe above mentioned are for con* 
trading a fingle fcience into fyftem, (o 
thofe I am going to fpeak of are for draw- 
ing up a fyftem of all the fciences united. 
Such undertakings as thefe are carried on 

by different writers cemented into one body, 

and 
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and concurring in the fame defign, by the 
mediation of a bookfeller. From thefe in*. 
aufpicious combinations, proceed thofe mon'* 
ftcrs of learning, the . Treyoux, Encyclo* 
pedie*s, and Bibliotheques of the age. In 
making thefe, men of every fank in lite* 
rature are employed, wits and dunces con* 
tribute their fliare, and Diderot, as well 
as Defmaretz» are candidates for oblivion. 
The genius of the firll, fupplies the gale 
of favour ; and the latter adds, the ufe- 
ful ballaft of ftupidity. By fuch jneans, 
the enormous mafs heavily makes its way 
among the public, and to borrow a book* 
feller's phrafe, the whole impreffidn moves 
of. Thefe great colle6tioas of learning, 
may ferve to make u^ inwardly repine at 
our own ignorance, may ferve, when gilt 
and lettered, to adorn the lower (helves 
of a regular library j but woe to the reader, 

who^ 
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\i(^bo, not daunted at the immenfe diftance 
between one great pafteboard and the other^ 
opens the volume and explores his way 
through a region fo extenfive, but barren 
of entertainment. No unexpected land* 
fciiape there to.delight the imagination ; no 
diyerfity of profped to cheat the painful 
journey $ he fees< the wide extended defart 
Uc before him; what is paft only en- 
creafea his terror of what is to come. 
His courfe is . not half finifiied, he looks 
behind . him M(ith . affright^ ^uid fbiward 
with defpatr. Ferle^erance is 4i^~laft-^dver- 
come, and a night of oblivicm lends its 
friendly aid to ^terminate the perplexity. 

» ♦ ti ' • • • . . »' 
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.CHAP. IX. 
Of learning in Great Britain. 

O^ O acquire a chara^er for learning 

^ among the'Englilh at prefent, it 

is neceflary to know much more than is 

either important or ufefuL. It Xeems the 

ipirit of the. times for men here to exhauft 
their natural fagadty in exploring the in- 
tricacies of another man's thought^ and thus 
never to have leifure to think for them- 
fehres ; others hav<; carried on leaning 
from tlmt ftagi;^; where the gqod fenfe 
of our iinceftors h^ive thought it too mi- 
nute or too fpeculative to inftruA or amufe. 
By the induftry of fucht the fciences, which 

in thiemi^lvcs are e^^y s/k ^e^ ^^^g^^ ^^ 

G learner 
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karner with the feverity of their appearance. 
He fees them furrounded with fpeciHation 
and fubtilty^ placed there by their profeflbrs 
as if with a view t)f deterring his approach. 
From henct It happens, that the generality 
of readers fly from the fchoJar to the com- 
piler, who offers them a more fafe and fpcedy 
conveyance. 

From this fauk affo ariies rhat mutual 
contempt between the feholar aik) the nian 
of the world, of which crery day's experi- 
ence fiimiflieth inftancds. 

TiTE nAn of tafte^ however, ftapds cen- 
ter in this controvert v he ftemt placed in 
a middle fladon, between the woiid and the 
cell, betweei^ learning and common fenfe. 
He teaches the vulgar on what part of a 

charaaicr to lay dbe enophafii c£ pmifi^ and 

the 
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the fcholar vfaece to point lus q>plicatipa 
fymXD defenre it. By his means, even the 
pbiloibpfaer acquires popular applaufe, and 
aU that 9re truly gceai: the^admiration of 
poBsxkf. fiji nwana of polite learoing a-* 
]pne, t&e papist and the hotOf the man whd 
praifeth virtue, and he who pradices it» 
vvho fights fuccefsfuUy for his country, or 
who dies in its defence^ becomes immortal. 
But this taile now feems cultivated with leis 
ardour than formerly, and confequendy the 
public muft one day expert to fee the adv'an*- 
tages arifing from it, and the exquifite plea* 
fures it affords our leifure entirely annihilated; 
For if, as it (hould feem, theRewards of genius 
are improperly directed ; if thofe who are ca« 
pable of fupporting the honour of the times 
by their writings, prefer opulence to fames 
if the Stage fhould be fliut to writers of 
merit, and open only to intereft or intrigue. 

G 2 If 
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If fuch fhpuld happen to be the vile com- 
plexion of the times, (and that it is nearty 
fo Wc Jhall Ihortly fee) the very virtue of the 
^^ will be forgotten by poftcrity 5 and no- 
thing remembered, except our filling a 
chafm in the regifters of time, or having 
lierved to continue the fpecic*. 
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I C H A P. X. 

P/ rewarding Gemus in England. 

THERE is nothing authors are more 
apt to lament, than want of encoii- 
ragement from the age/ Whatever their 
differences in other refpeds^ they are all 
ready to unite in this complaint, and each 
indirefUy offers himfelf as an inftance of 

the truth of his afiertion. 

' ' ' • ■] . 

The beneficed divine, whoie wants are 
only imaginary, expoftulates as bitterly as 
the pooreil author. Should intereft, or good 
fortune, advance the divine to a bilbopric, 
or the poor fon of Parnaflus into that place 
which the other has refign'd ; both are au- 
thors no longer, the one goes to prayers 

G 3 once 
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once a day, kneels upon cufkions of velvet, 
and thanks gracious heaven for having 
made the circumftances of all mankind fo 
extremely happy ; the other battens on all 
the delicacies of life> enjoys his wife and his 

eafy chair^ and fometimes, for the fake of 
converfation, deplores the luxury of thcfc 
degenerate days. 

Alj- encouragepients to mer}t are ther^-' 
fore mifappUed^ which make the author too 
rich to continue his profeffion. There can be 
nothing more juft than the old obfervation, 
that authors* Kke niniriing h^rfes, fhguld be 
fed but not fattened. If we would continue 
them in our fervioe, we fliould reward them 
with a little money and a great deal qf 
praife, ftill keeping their ayarice fubfcrvicnt 
to their ambition. Not th^t 1 think a wri- 

tcr incapable of filling an employment witl> 

dignity. 
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dignity, I woidd only infinuace^ that when 
niade a bi&op or ftatefoun, he will conti* 
nue to pleafe w as a writer ^oo longer. As 
to refumc a former allufion, the running 
borfe; when fattened, will ftill be fit for 
very ufdful purpofes^ though unqualified 

lor a courftr. 

No nation gives greater encouragements 
to learning than we do s yet at the fame 
time, none are fo injudicious in the applica- 
t)oa. We ieem to confer them widi the 
fitjfityitWp that ftatefmen have been known 
to grant employments at court, rather as 
l)ribcs to GJcncCy th^n fnpentiv^s to etnu- 
lation. 

\ 

Upon this principle, 9II our magnificent 
l^ndowments of colleges are erroneous, and 
jt beft| moi:^ frequently enrich the prudent 

G ^ thjia 
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than reward the ingenious. A lad whofe paf- 
fionsare not ftrongenough in youth to miflead 
him from that path off tbiA^e, which his 

tutors, and not his inclinations^ have chalked 
out, by four or five years perfeverance, may 
probably obtain every adHrantage and ho- 
nour his college can bcftow. /I fbrgfet whe- 
ther the fimile has been ufed before, but I 
would compare the man, whofe youth lias 

been thus {)aft in* the tranquillity of difps^- 

<• • • • 

fionate prudence, to liqubrs which never 
fcrrtent, and corrfequfcntly,' ciontirmd always 
muddy. Pdifions may raife a bom motion in 
the youthful bfeaft, liut ' ih'ey difturb only 
to refine It. However this be', mean talents 
are often rewarded in colleges, with an 
eafy. fubfiftance. . The candidates for prefer- 
pents of this klnd^ often jfegari their ad- 
milTion as a patent for future rhdolence ; lb 



.J 
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that a life begun in ftudious labour, is of- 
ten continued in luxurious affluence. 

Among the univerQties abroad, I have 
ever obierved their riches and their learning 
in a reciprocal proportion, their ((upidicy 
aod pjride encreafing with their opulence. 
Ifapperiing once in copverfation with Gau- 
blus of Leyden, to fnention the college of 
Edinburgh, he began by complaining, that 
all the Engli(h ftudents, which formerly 
came to his univerfityy now went entirely 
.thqre ; and the iaA furprized him more, ay 
Leyden ^as now as well as ever furnifhed 
with matters excellent in their refpc6biye 
profbffions. He concluded by alking, if the 
profeflbrs of Edinburgh were rich. I reply'd, 
that the falary of a profcffor there feldom 
amounted to more than thirty pounds a 
year. Poor men, fays he, I heartily wifli 

they 
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they were better provided for ; until thejr 
become rich, we can have no expcfiatkni 

ofEngliih ftudents at Leyden. 

Premiums alfo, propofed for literary ex^* 
cellencei when given as encouragements to 
boys, may be qfelii) ; but when defigqed 48 
rewards to men, are certainly mifapplied- 
We have feldom feen a performance of any 
great merit, in confequence of rewards 
prpppfed in this manner. Who has ever 
obferved a writer of any eminence, a candi^ 
date in fo precarious a conteft ? The Aian 
who knows the real ysA^c of his own geni« 
vs, will no more v^ntqre it tipqn an un- 
fertainty, than he who knows the true u(b 
of a guinea, will ftake it with a ibarpen 



¥Yi^y 
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Every encouragement g^ven to ftupidity^ 
wlien known to be fuch, is alfo a negative 
Infulc upon geniqs. This appears in no- 
thing fxiore evident, than the undiftingui(h-r 
ed fuccefs of thofe who follicit fubrcriptions. 
When firft brought into fafhion, fubfcrip- 
pons were conferred upon the ingenious 
^lone, or riiofe who were reputed fuch. But 
^t prefent^ we fee them made a refource of 
indigence, and requefted not as rewards of 
merit, but as a relief of diftrcfs. If tradef 
jnen happen to want (kill in conducing 
their own bufinefs, yet they are able to write 
a book ; if mechanics want money, or U- 
dies (hame, they write books and folicit fubr 
fcriptioqs. Scarce a morning pailes, that 
propofals of this^ nature are not thruft into 
(he half-opening doors of the rich, with, 
perhaps^ a paltry petition, fljewing the au- 
thor's 
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thor's wants, but not his merits. I would 
not willingly prevent that pity which is due 
to indigence, but while the ftrcams of libe- 
rality are thus difFufed, they muft in the 
end become proportionably fhallow. 

What then arc the proper encourage^ 
Qients of geniu$ ? I anfwer, fubfiftance and 
xdpeGt^ for jthefe are rewards congenial to 
its nature. Every animal has an aliment 
peculiarly fuited to its conilitution. The 
heavy ox feieks nourifliment from earth; 
fhe light' c^^eleoQ has been fuppofed to 
exift on air ; a iparer diet even than this^ 
yrill fatisfy the man of true genius, for he 
piakes a luxurious banquet upon empty ap; 
plauf^« }i is this alone, which has infpjred 
all that ever was truly great and noble 
among us. It is, as Cicero finely calls 
it the cccho of virtue. Avarice is the 

palTion 
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paflSon of inferior natures ; money the paf 
of the common herd. The author who 
draws his quill merely ta take a purfe, no 
more deferves fuccefs than be who prefents 
apiftol. 

When the link between patronage and 
learning was entire, than all who defen^d 
fame were in acapacity of attaining it. When 
the great Somers was at the helm, patro- 
nage was faihionable among our nobility. 
The middle ranks of mankind, who gene- 
rally imitate the Greats then followed their 
example i and applauded frcHn falhion, if 
not from feeling. I have heard an old poet 
of that glorious age fay, that a dinner with 
his lordlhip, has procured him invitations for 
the whole week following $ that an airing 
in his patron's chariot, has fupplted him 
with a citizen's coach on every future occa- 

fion. 
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fioo. For w^ would not be proqd to enceN 
tain [a man who kept fo much good com* 
pany? 

But this link now feems entirely broke rU ' 
Since the days of a certain prime miniftef , 
of ingk>rious memory, the learoed have been 
kepc pvetcy much at a ^fiance. A jqckeyy 
or a laced player, fupplies the plaice of the 
&hoter^ poet, or tiie maa c£ virtue; Thofe 
converfatbns, once die lefiilt of wifijooii 
wky and innocence, are now turned to hum- 
bler tofrics, little more being ezpe&ed from 
a companion than a lac^ coat, a plaaivt 
bow, and ah immoderate f riehdfhip fa r ' '*^ 
a well ferved table. 

Wir^ when negleded by the great, is 
generally dcfpifed by the vulgar. Thofe 
who are unacquajnted with the world, are 
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l^t to fa^y the map of w\%^ as leading a 
very agreeable life. Ttiey conclude, per- 
liapiy diat he is attended to with filtnt ad* 
intrition, and difiaies tQ the reft of man^ 
kiflid^, wick all the eloquence of confcious 
ibperiority^ Verjr dificoent: is his pre&nt &* 
tuation* He is called an author, and all 
knom diat an author b a dung only to be 
laughed at. Hit perfoo, not his jeft» be- 
coii{ie&.tfae tnifA of the <pmpaoy. At his 
mppcwhf the flMfl: fat uofhuiking face, 
h'ig^iefis into malicioua meaning. Eren al- 
densien laughs and reven^ on htna, the ri- 
dieule which waa laTifhrd 9n their fbit- 
facheiB^ 

Etiam viStis redit in pr^corSa virtnSf 



It 
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It is indeed a refie£):ion fomewhat mor- 
tifying to the author, who breaks his ranks, 
and (ingles out for public favour, to think 
that he mull combat contempt, before he 
can arrive at glory.- That he muft expeft 
to have all the fools of fociety united 
againft him, before he can hope for the ap- 
plaufe of the judicious. For this, however, 
he muft prepare. beforehand ; as thofe who 
have no idea of the difficulty of his employ- 
ment, will be apt to regard his ina^vity 
as idlenefs, and not having a notion of the 
pangs of uncomplying thought in them- 
felves, it is not to be eiqieded they 
Ihould have any defire of rewarding it ia 
others. 

Voltaire has finely defcribed the hard- 

(hips a man muft encounter, who writes for 

2 the 
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the public. I need make no apology for 
the length of the quotation. 

* Your fate, my dear Lc Fcvre, is too 

* ftrongly marked to permit your retiring. 

* The bee muft toil in making honey, the 

* filk-worm mult fpin, the philofophcr 
^ muft diSkd: them^ and you are born to 
^ fing of their labours. You muft be a 

* poet, and a fcholar, even though your in^ 

* plinations Ihould refift ; nature is tooilrong 
< for inclination. But hope not, my friend, 
« to find tranquillity in the employment you 

* are going co purfue. The rout of gehius 
^ is not lefs obftruded with dilappointmeiif, 

* than that of ambition. 

• If you have the niisfoctune ijpt tarx- 
^ eel in your profeffion as a poet, repcrt- 

* tance jnuft diifture all your futurti ertjo^- 

H • ments. 
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' ments. If you fucceed, you make ene- 

* mies. You tread a narrow path, contempt 

* on one fide, and hatred on the other, are 

* ready to fcize you upon the flighteft de- 

* viation. 

• But, why mud I be hated, you will, 

* perhaps, reply, why muft I be perfecut- 

* ed for having wrote a pleafing poem, for 
^ having produced an applauded tragedy, 
^ or for otherwife inftru£ting, or amufing 

* mankind,, or myfelf. 

* My dear friend, thefe very foccefles 
} (hall render you miferable for life. Let 

* me fuppofe your performance has merits 
^ let me fuppofe you have furmounted the 

* teizing employments of printing and pub- 

* lilhing, how will you be able to lull the 
f critics^ whoi like Cerberus^ are polled at 

** all 



1 
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* all the avenues of literature, and who 

* fettle the merits of every new perfor- 

* mance. How, I fay, will you be able to 
« make them open in your favour? There arc 
« always three or four literary journals in 

* France, as many in Holland, each fup« 

* porting oppoOte interefts. The book- 

* fellers, who guide thefe periodical compi* 

* lations, find their account in being fevere; 
« the authors employed by them, have 

< wretchednefs to add to their natural ma-- 

* lignity. The majority may be in your fa- 
« vour, but you may depend on being torn 

< by the reft. Loaded with unmerited fcur- 

* rility, perhaps you reply; they rejoin, 

* both plead at the bar of the public, and 
' both are condemned to ridicule. 

* But if you write for the ftage, your 

* cafe ^ is ftill more worthy compaflion. 

H 2 * You 
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* You arc there to be judged by men, 

* whom* the cuftom of the times has ren- 
^ 4ered contemptible. Irritated by their 

* own inferiority, they exert all their little 

* tyranny upon you, revenging upon the 

* authcw, the infults they receive from the 

* public. From fuch men then you are 

* to expedt your fentence, Suppofe your 
« . piece admitted, aded : one fingle ill-na- 
« turcd jeft from the pit, is, fufficient to 
«.canqel all your labours. But allowing 
V that it fiicceeds. There are an hundred 

* fquibs flying all abroad to prove, that it 

* ihould not have fuccc^ded.. You (hall 
\ And your fcrighteft fcepe$ bvfflefqued by 

* the ignorant 5 -ai^d the leaf ned, who know 
« a little Qreek, and nothing of their na- 

* tive language, affeft to defpifc you. 



'But, 
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• But, perhaps, with a panting heart, 

* you carry your piece before a woman of 

* quality. She gives the labours of your 

* brain to her maid, to be cut into fhreds 

* for curling her hair; while the laced foot- 

* man, who carries the gaudy livery of lux- 

* ury, infults your appearance, who bear 
5 the livery of indigence. 

• But granting your excellence has at 

* laft forced envy to confefs, that your works 

* have fbme merit; this then is all the re- 

* ward you can expedl while living. How- 

* ever, for this tribute of applaufe, you muft 

* expeft perfecution. You will be reputed 

* the author of fcandal which you have 

* never feen, of verfes you defpife, and of 

* fentiments direftly contrary to your own. 

* In fhort, you muft embark in fome one 

* party, or all parties will be againft you. 

H 3 ' There 
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I 

• There are among us, a number of 

* learned focieties, where a lady prefides, 

* whofe wit begins to twinkle, when the 

* fplcndour of her beauty begins to decline. 

* One or two men of learning compofe 

* her piinifters of ftate. Thefe muft be 
' flattered, or made enemies by being nd- 
^ glefted. Thus, though you had the 
' merit of all antiquity united in your per- 

* fon, you grow old in mifery and difgrace. 

* Every place defigned for men of letters, 

* is filled up by men of intrigue. Some 
^ nobleman's private tutor, forne court flaf- 
^ terer, (hall bear away the prize, an(l 

* leave yoif to anguifli and to difappoinf- 
^ mcnt.' 

Yet it were well, if none but the dunces 
pf fcciety, were combined to render the 

prpfelTion 
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profeflion of an author ridiculous or un- 
happy. Men of the firfl: eminence are often 
found to indulge this illiberal vein of raille- 
ry. Two contending writers often, by the 
oppofition of their wit, render their profef- 
lion contemptible in the eyes of ignorants, 
who (hould have been taught to admire. 
And yet, whatever the reader may think of 
himfelf, it is at leaft two to one, but he is 
a greater blockhead than the moft fcribling 
dunce he afFefts to defpife. 

The poet's poverty is a (landing topic of 
contempt. His writing for bread is an uni- 
pardonable offence. Perhaps, of all man- 
kind, an author, in thefe times, is ufed moft 

» 

hardly. We keep him poor, and yet re- 
vile his poverty. Like angry parents, who 
correft their children till they cry, and then 
correft them for crying, we reproach him 

H4 for 
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for living by his wit, and yet aUow him no 
other means to live. 

His taking refbge in garrets and cellars, 
has, of late, been violently objected to 
him, and that by n^en, who I dare hope, 
are more apt to pity than infult his 
diftrefs. Is poverty the writer's fault ? No 
doubt, he knows how to prefer a bottle of 
champaign, to the nedlar of the neighbour- 
ing alehoufe, or a venifon pally to a plate 
of potatoes. Want of delicacy is not in him, 
but in us, who deny him the opportunity of 
making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainly is the property of tljofe 
who have it, nor (hould we be difplcafed 
if it is the only property a man fometimes 
has. We muft not under- rate him who ufcs 
it for fubfiftencc, and flics from the ingra- 
titude 
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titude of the age, even to a bockCeller for 
redrefs. If the profeffion of an author is to 
be laughed at by ftupids, it is better fure 
to be contemptibly rich, than contempt!* 
bly poor. For all the wit that ever adorned 
the human mind, will at prelent no more 
fhield the author's poverty from ridicule 
than his high- topped gloves conceal the 
unavoidable omillions of his laundrefs. 

To be more ferious, new falhions, fol- 
lices, and vices, make new monitors necef* 
fary in every age. An author may be con- 
fidered as a merciful fubftitute to the legif. 
laturej he a£ls not by punifhing crimes, 
but preventing them s however virtuous the 
prefent age, there may be ftill growing em^ 
ploymcnt for ridicule, or reproof, for per-i- 
fuafion, or fatire. If the author be, there- 
fore, ftill fo neccflary among us, let us treat 
2 him 
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hitn With proper confideration, as a child of 
the public, not a rent<charge on the com- 
munity. And, indeed, a child of the public 
he is in all rcfpeds ; for while fo well able 
to dircft others, how incapable is he fre- 
quently found of guiding himfelf I His Cm- 
plicity expofes him to all the infidious ap- 
proaches of cunning, bis fenQbility to the 
flighteft invafions of contempt. Thougb 
poflfefTed of fortitude to ftand unmoved the 
cxpefted burfts of an earthquake, yet of 
feelings fo exquifitely poignant, as to ago- 
nize under the flighteft difappointment. 
Broken refl:, taftelefs meals, and. caufelefi 

anxiety, fliorten his life, or render it unfit 
for adlive employment-, prolonged vigils, 

and intenfe application dill farther contraft 
his fpan, and make his time glide infenfi- 

bly away. Let us not then aggravate thofe 

natural inconvcniencies by negleft j we hav^e 

had 
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had fufficient inftances of this kind alreadjr* 
Sale and More will fuffice for one age at 
leaft. But they are dead, and their forrows • 
^rc over. The ncdeded author of the Per- 
fian eclogues, which^ however inaccurate, 
excel any in our language, h ftill alive. 
Happy, if infenfibk of our negleft, not tag-^ 
ing at our ingratitude. It is enough, that the 
age has already produced inftances of men 
prefllng foremoft in the lifts of fame, and 

worthy of better times, fchooled by conti- 
nued adverfity into an hatred of their kind, 
flying from thought to drunkennefs, yield* 
ibg to the united preflfure of labour, penu- 
ry, and forrow, finking unheeded, without 
one friend to drop a tear on their unattend- 
ed pbfequies, and indebted to charity for a 
^rave, 

Th« 
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The author, when uhpatronized by the 
Great, has naturally rccourfc to the* book- 
feller. Th6re cannot be, perhaps, imagined* 
a combination more prejudicid to tade than 
this. It IS the intereft df fhe brie to allow 
as fitrfe for writing, and of the ot!her to" 
t^ritc as much as poflible ; accordingly, te- 
dious compilations, and periodical maga- 
zines, are the refult of their joint endeavours. 
In thcfe circumftances, the authof bids a- 
dicu to fame, wrftes for bread, and for 
that only imagination is feldom called in ; 
he fits down to addrcfs the venal mufe with 
the moft phlegmatic apathy ; and, as we are 
told of the Ruffian, courts his miftrefs by 
falling afleep in her lap. HiS reputation 
never fpreads in a wider circle than that of 
the trade, who generally value him, not for 

the 
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the finenefs of his compolitions, but the 
quantity he works off in a given time. 

A LONG habit of writing for bread, thus 
turns the ambition of every author at 
laft into avarke. He finds, that he has writ- 
ten many years, that the public are fcarcely 

acquaintipd even with bis name s he deipaim 
of applaufe, and turns to profit, which in- 
vites hirn. He finds that money procures 
all thpre advanjtagcs, that refpedl, and thac 
eafe, which he vainly expedled from fame. 
Thus the maq, who under the protcftiopi of 
the Great, mio;ht haye don^ honour to hu«- 
mAnity, when only patronized by jhe bopk- 
feller, becomes a thi^ig littlefuperior to the 
fdlow whq worif s at the prefs, 
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CHAP. Xi. 

Cff the Marks of Literary Becoj in France 

and England. 

THE faults already mentioned are fuch^ 
as learning is often found to flouri(h 
under ; but there is one of a much more 

dangerous nature, which has begun to fix it- 
felf among us, I mean criticifm, which may 
properly be called the natural dcftroyer of 
polite learning. We have feen that Critics, or 
thofe whofe only bufinefs is to write books 
upon other books, are always more numerous 
as learning is more difiufed \ and experience 
has (hewn, that, inftead of promoting its 
intereft, which they profefs to do, they ge- 
nerally injure it. This decay, which criti- 

cifm 
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cifm produces^ may be deplored, but caa 
icarcely be remedied, as the man who 
writes againft the critics, is obliged to add 
himfelf to the number. Other depravations 
in the republic of letters, fuch as afiedatioQ 
in feme popular writer, leading others into 
vicious imitation ; political ftruggles in the 
ftate ; a depravity of morals among the peo« 
pie ; ill-dire£ted encouragement, or no en- 
couragement from the Great, thefe have 
been often found to co-operate in the 
decline of literature ; and it has fomettmes 
declined, as in modern Italy, without them i 
but an increafe of criticifm has always por- 
tended a decay. Of all misfortunes, there- 
fore, in the commonwealth of letters, this 
of judging from rule, and not from feeling, 
is the moft fevere. At fuch a tribunal, no 
work of original merit can pleafe. Subli- 
mity, if carried to an exalted height, ap- 
proaches 
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proaches bm^efquc, and humour finks into 
vulgarity ; the perfon who cannot feel, may 
ridicule both as fuch, and bring rules to 
corroborate his aflcrtion. There is, in ffaort, 
no excellence in writing, that fuch judges 
may not place among the neighbouring de- 
fcfts. Rules render the reader more diffi- 
cult to be pleafed, and abridge the author's 
power of pleafing. 

If we turn to either country, we ihall 
perceive evident fymptoms of this natural 
decay beginning to appear.* Upon a mode* 
rate calculation, there feems to be as many 
vdumcs of criticifm publilhedin thofecoun- 
tries, as of all other kinds of polite erudi- 
tion united. Paris fends forth not lefs than 
four literary journals every month, the An- 
ne-literaire, and the Fuillc by Freron, the 

Journal Etrangerc by the Chevalier D'Arc, 

and 
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and Lc Mercure by Marmontel. Wc have 
two literary reviews in London, with cri- 
tical news-papers and magazines without 
number. The compilers of thefe refemble 
the commoners of Rome; they are all for 
levelling property, not by encreafing their 
own, but by diminifhing that of others. 
The man who has any good nature in his 
difpofition muft, however, be fomewhat 
difpleafed to fee diftinguifhed reputations 
often the fport of ignorance. To fee by 
one falfe pleafantry, the future peace of a 
worthy man's life difturbed, and this only 
becaufe he has unfuccefsfully attempted to 
inftruft or amufe us. Though ill nature is 
far from being wir, yet it is generally 
laughed at as fuch. The critic enjoys the 
triumph, and afcribes to his parts, what is 
only due to his effrontery. I fire with in- 
dignation when I fee perfona wholly defti- 

I tjutc 
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tute of education and genius, indent to the 
prefs, and thus turn book-makers^ adding 
to the fin of criticifm the fin of ignorance 
alfo. Whofe trade is a bad one, and who 
are bad workmen in the trade. 

When I confider thofe induftrious men 
as indebted to the works of others for a 
precarious fubfiftence, when I fee them 
coming down at ftated intervals tp rum- 
mage the bookfeller's compter for materials 
to work upon; it raifes a fmile, though 
mixed with pity. It reminds me of an ani- 
mal called by naturalifts the foldier. This 
little creature, fays the hiftorian, is paflio- 
nately fond of a fhell, but not being fup- 
plied with one by nature, has recourfe to 
the defcrted Ihell of fomc other. I have fcen 
thefe harmlels reptiles, continues he, come 
down once a-year from the mountains, 

rank 
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rank and file, cover the whole fhoar and 
ply bufily about, each in queft of a flicll to 
pleafe it. Nothing can be more amufing 
than- their iftduftrjr upon this occafion. 
One fhell is too big, another too little, they 
enter and keep poffeflion fomctimes for a 
good while until one is, at laft, found en- 
tirely to pleafe. When all are thus properly 
equipped, they march up again to the 
mountains, and live in their new acquifi- 
tion, till under a new ncceflity of chang- 
ing- 

There is, indeed fcarce an error of 
which our prefent writers are guilty, that 
does not arife from their oppofing fyftems, 
there is fcarce an error that criticifm can- 
not be brought to ej^cufe. Frorii this pro- 
ceeds the afFeded fecurity of our odes, the 
tunelefs flow of our blank verfe, the pom- 

I 2 ^ pous 
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pous epithet, laboured diftion, and every 
other deviation frQixi common fenfe, which 
procurers the poet the applaufeof the month y 
he is praifed by all, read by a few, and foon 
forgotten. 

There neVer was an unbeaten path trod- 
den by the poet, that the critic did not en- 
deavour ^o reclaim him, by calling his at- 
tempt innovation. This might be inftanccd 
in Dante, who firft followed nature, and was 
perfecuted by the critics as long as he lived. 
Thus novelty, one of the greateft beauties 
in poetry, tnuft be avoided, or the connoif- 
feur be difplcafed. It is one of the chief 
privileges, however, of genius, to fly from 
the herd of imitators by lome happy lingu* 
larity ; £ot Ihould he ftand ftill, his heavy 
purfuers will at length certainly come up, 
and fairly difputc the viAory, 

2 Thi 
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The ingenious Mr. Hogarth ufed to af- 
fcrt, that every one, except the connoifleur, 
wa$ a judge of painting. The fame may 

be afFerted of writing -, the public in gene- 
ral let the whole piece in the proper point 
of view i the critic lays his eye clofe to all 
its minutenefs, and condemns or approves 
in detail. And this may be the reafon why 
fo many writers at prcfent, are apt to ap- 
peal from the tribunal of criticifm to that 
of the people. 

From a defire in the critic of grafting 
the fph*it of ancient languages upon the Eng- 
liih, has proceeded of late feveral difagreea- 
ble inftances of pedantry. Among the num- 
ber, I think we may reckon blank verfc. 
Nothing but th? greateft fublimity of fub- 
jpft can rcpder fuch a meafure pleafing ; 

I 3 . however, 
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however, we now fee it ufcd upon the moft 
trivial occafions ; it has particularly found 
way into our didadic poetry^ and is likely 

to bring that fpecies of compofition into 

difrepute, for which the Englifli are defery- 
cdly famous. 

Those who arc acquainted with writing, 
know that our language runs almoft natu- 
rally into blank verfc- The writers of our 
novels, romances, and all of this clafs, whp 

- • • • # ' 

have no notion of ftile, naturally hobble in- 
to this unharmonious meafure. If rhymes, 

therefore, b^ more difEcul;:, for tljat very 
reafon, I would have our poets write ii> 
rhyme. Such a reftridion upon the thought 
of a good poet, often lift? and cncfeafes the 
vehemence of every fentiment; for fancy, 

like a fountain, plays higheft by diminifh- 
jng the aperture. But rhymes, it will bp 

fai4, 
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faid, are a remnant of monkifli ftupidity, 
an innovation upon the poetry of the anci- 
ents. They are but indifferently acquainted 
with antiquity, who make the affertion. 
Rhymes are probably of older date than 
cither the Greek or Latin daftyl and fponde. 
The Celtic, which is allowed to be the firft 
language fpoken in Europe, has ever pre- 
ferved them, as we may find in the Edda 
of Iceland, and the Irifh carrols ftill fung a- 
mong the original inhabitants of that iHand. 
Glaus Wormius gives us fome of the Teu- 
tonic poetry in this way ; and Pantoppidan, 
bifhop of Bergen, fome of the Norwegian; 
in fhort, this jingle of founds is aimoft 
natural to mankind, at lead, it is fo to 
our language, if we may judge from many 
unfuccefsful attempts to throw it off. 

I 4 I SHOULD 
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.1 SHOULD not have employed fo much 
time in oppofing this erroneous innovation, 
if it were not apt to introduce another in 

its train : I mean, a difgufting folemnity of 
manner into our poetry j and as the profe 
writer has been ever found to follow the 
poet, it muft confequently banifli in both, 
all that agreeable trifling, which, if I may 
fo exprefs ir, often deceives us into inftruct 
tion. The fineft fcntiment, and the moft 
weighty truth, may put on a pleafant face, 
and it is even virtuous to jeft when ferious 
advice muft be difgufting. But inftead of 
this, the moft trifling performance among 
us now aflTumes all the didadlic ftiflhefs of 
wifdom. The moft diminutive fon of fame, 
or of famine, has his we and his us^ his 
firftlys and his fecondlys as methodical, as'if 
JDOund in cow-hide, and clofed with clafps 

of 
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of brafs. Were thefe Monthly Reviews 
jgind Magazines frothy, pert) or abfurd, they 
might find fome pardon ; but to b& dull 
and droni(h, is an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio. Thefe things fliould 
be confidered as pills to pwge melanchoUy ; 
fhey (hould be made up in our fplenetic 
climate^ to be taken as pbyfic, and not (b 
as to beufed when we take it. 

However, by the power of one fingle 
monofyllable, our critics have almoft got 
the vidlory over humour amongft us. Docs 
the poet paint the abfurdities of the vulgar; 
then he is low : docs he exaggerate the fea- 
tures of folly, to render it more thoroughly 
ridiculous, he is then very lew. In fliorr, 
they have profcribed the comic or fatyrical 
mufe from every walk but high life, which^ 
though abounding in fools as well as the 

humbled 
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« 

humblcft ftation, is by no means lb fruitful 
in abfurdity. Among well-bred fools we 
niay defpife much, but have little to laugh 
at; nature fcems to prefent us with an uni- 
verfal blank of Iilk, ribbands, fmiles and 
whifpersi abfurdity is the poet's game, 
and good breeding is the nice concealment 
of abfurdities. . The truth is, the critic 
generally miftakes humour for wit, which 
is a very different excellence. Wit raifes 
human nature above its level ; hpmoqr a£ts 
a contrary part, and equally depreflcs it. 
To expedl exalted humour, is acontradidtion 
in terms ; and the critic, by demanding an 
impoflibility from the comic poet, has, in 
effeft, banilhed new comedy from the ftage. 
But to put the fame thought in a differ^snt 
light. 

When 
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.. When an unexpc^ed fitnilityde in two 
pbjefts ftrikes the imagination; in other 
wprdsj when ^ thing is wittily exprefled^ 

alj our pleafure turns into admiration of 
the artift, who had fancy enough to draw 
the pidture. When a thing is bumaroujfy 
defcribed, our burft of laughter proceeds 
from a very different caufe •, we compare 
the abfurdity of the chara&er reprefented 
with our own, and triumph in our confci- 
pus fuperiority. No natural defeifl can be a 
caufe of laughter, becaufe it is a misfortune 
to which ourfelves are liable -, a defeffc of 
t[iis kind, changes the paflion into pity or 
horror ; we only laugh at thofe inftances of 
mpral abfurdity, to which we are confcious 
we ourfelves are not liable. For inftancc, 
fl^ould I defcribe a man as wanting his nofe, 
fbere is no humour in this, as it is an acci* 

dent 
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dent to which human nature is fubjeft, and 
may be any man's cafe : but fliould I rcprc* 
fcnt this man without his norfe, as extreme- 
ly curious in the choice of his^ fnUfF-box, 
we here fee him guilty of an ablbrdity o^ 
which we imagine it impoffible for ourieives 
to be guilty, and therefore applaud our own 
goodfenfe on the comparifon. Thus, then, 
the pkafure we receive from wit, turns on 

the admiration of another*, that which we 
feel from humour, centers in the admira* 
tion of ourfclves. The poet, therefore, muft 
place the obje£t he would luve the fubjB<a 
of humour in a Rate of inferiority; in other 
v/ords, the fubjcfl of humour muft be 
low. 

The foVmnity worn.by many of our mo- 
dern writers is, I fear, often the mafic of 
dulnefs ; for certain ir is, it feems to fie 
^very author who plealcs to put it on. By 

the 
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the complexion of many of our late publica- 
tions, one might be apt to cry out with 
Cicero, Civem mebercuk non puto effe qui bis 
temporibus ridere pojjit. On my confcience, 
I believe we have all forgot to laugh ia 
thefe days* Such writers probably make no 
diftinftion between what is praifed, and what 

is pleafing -, between thofe commendations 
which the reader pays his own difcernment, 
and thofe which are the genuine refult of 
his fenfations. It were to be wifhed therefore 
that we no longer found pleafure with the in- 
flated ftile that has for feme years been look- 
ed upon as fine writing, and which every 
young writer is now obliged to adopt, if he 
chufes to be read. We fhould now difpenfe 
with loaded epithet, and drefling up trifles 
with dignity. For to ufe an obvious infl:ance, 
it is not thofe who make the greateft noifc wtih 
their wares in the ftrcets, that have moli to 

fell 
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fell. Let us, inftead of writing finely, try 
to write naturally. Not hunt after lofty ex- 
prefiions to deliver mean ideas; nor be for 
ever gaping, when we only mean to deliver 
a whifpcr. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of the STAGE. 

OU R Theatre has been generally con- 
fcfled to Ihare in this general decline, 
though partaking of the (hew and decoration 
of the Italian opera, with the propriety and 
declamation of French performance. The 
ftage alfo is more magnificent with us than 
any other in Europe, and the people in general 
fonder of theatrical entertainment. Yet ftill 
as our pleafures, as well as more important 
concerns, arc generally managed by party ; 
the ftage has felt* its influence. The mana- 
gers, and all who efpoufe their fide, are for 
decoration and ornament; the critic, and all 
who have ftudied French decorum, are for 
regularity and declamation. Thus It is al- 

moft 
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moft impoffiblei to pleafe both parties-, and 
the poet, by attempting it, finds him- 
felf often incapable of pleafing either. If 
he introduces ftage pomp, the critic con- 
figns his performance to the vulgar; if 
he indulges in recital, and fimplicity, ic 
is accufed of inlipiditjr or dry afFefla- 
tion. 

From the nature therefore of our thea- 
tre, and the genius of our country, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a dramatic poet to 
pleafe his audience. But hgppy would he 
be were thefe the only difficulties he had to 
encounter} there are many other more 
dangerous combinations againft the little 
wit* of the age. Our poet's performance 
muft undergo a procefs truly chymical 
before it is prefented to the public. It 
muft be tried in the manager's fire, ftrain- 

cd 
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ed though a licehfer, iuffer from repeated 
corre£kions till it tn^jr be a nncre rfrpi^/ ixp^r- 
tuUfH when it arrives. before the pablic* 

'fkE fucccfs howevei* of pieces upon the 
Aagc would be df little rtdment did it not 
influence the fuccefi of the fame piecre in tb^ 
dofct. Najr I think it wotfld be more far the 
interefts bf virtue^ if ftage performances were 
rftad, nbt afted j made rather ouf compa- 
nions in the cabinet, thaft dn the theatre.* 
While we arci readers, every moral fen- 
, timeht ftrikes us in ^R its beauty, but 
the love fcenes are frigid, tawdry, and dif- 
gufting. When we are fpeftators, all the 
pcrfuafives to vice receive an additional 
lu^re. The love fcene is aggravated, the 
obfcenity heightened, the beft aftors jigurc 
in the moft debauched charadlers, while the 
parts of morality, as they are called, are 

K thrown 
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thrown to fotnc mouthing tnachmc, who 
puts even rirtac out of countenance, by 
his wretched imitation, 

9 

But, whatever be the incentives to vice 
which are found at the theatre, public pka« 
fure are generally lefs guilty than folitary 
ones. To make our our folitary fatisfaflions 
truly innocent, the aftor is uieful, as by 
his means the poet's work makes its way 
from the ftag^ to the clofet, for all muft al* 
low that the reader receives more benefit 
by perufing a well-written play, than by 

feeing it a£ted. 

But how is this rule inverted on our the^ 
tres at prefent ? Old pieces are revived, and 
fcarce any new ones admitted ; the ador is 
ever in our eye, and the poet feldom per- 
mitted to appear ; the public are agdn ob- 
lige to ruminatt thoft haflies of abfurdity, 

which 
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t^hich were difgufiing to our anccftors, 
even in ah age of ignorance ; and the ftage, 
ifaftead of ferving the people, is made fub* 
fervient to the Interefts of avaricei 

Wb item to t)e pretty much in the fi- 
tuation of travellers at a Scotch inn ; vile 
enteftftiiiment is ferved up, complained of 
and fent down } up comes Worfe, and that 
al(b is changed, and eVeiy thange makes 
our wretched cheer more unfavoury. What 

muft be done i oiily fit doWn cdntented, 
cry up all that comes before us, and admite 
even the abfardities of Shakefpear. 

Let the reader fufpend bis cenfurc; I 
admire the beauties of this great father of 
eur ftage as much as they deferVe, but 
could wilh, for the honour of our country, 
aad for his honour too, that many of his 

K a fccnes 
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fcenes were forgotten* A man blind of one 
eye^ Ihould always be painted m profile. 
Let the fpeftator \yho aflifts at any of theie 
new revived pieces, only afk 1iim(elf» whe- 
ther he would approve fuch a performance 

if written by a modem poet i I fear he will 
find that mgch of hi$ applaufe proceeds 
merely from th^ found of a name and ai| 
empty veneration for antiquity. In faA, the 
revival of tbofe pieces of forced humourf 
far fetched conceit and unnatural byptrb^fet 
which have been ajfcribed to Sbake^ar, is 
rather gibbetting than raifing a ftatHQ lo lus 
memory ; it is rather a trick of the aftor, 
who thinks it fafcft adling in exaggerated 
charaAers, and who, by out-ftepping nature, 
chufes to exhibit the ridiculous outre of an 
harlequin under the fandtioa of that vene- 
rable Mme» 

What 
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What ftrange vamp*d comedies, farcical 
tragedies, or what (hall I call them, fpcak- 
ing pantomimes, have we not of late feen. 
No matter what the play may be, it is the 
aftor who draws an audience. He throws 
life into all -, all are ki fpirits and merry, in at 
one door and out at another ; the fpeflator, 
in a fool's paradife, knows not what aH this 
means till the laft a<% concludes in matri- 
mony. The piece pleafcs our critics, becaufe 
it talks old Englifh ; and it pleafes the gal* 
leries, becaufe it has ribbaldry. True tafte, 
or even common fenfe, are out of th^ 
queftion. 

But great art mull be fometime^ ufed 
before they can thus impofe upon the pub« 
lie. To this purpofe, a prologue writtei> 
With fome ipirit generally precedfcs the piece, 

K3 to 
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to inform us that it was compofed by Shaken* 
fpcar, or old Ben, or fomcbody clfe, who 
took them for his model. A face of iroti 
could not have the alTurance to avow dif- 
like ; the theatre has its partiz^aqs who un* 
derftand the force pf combinations, traine4 
up to yociferatiop, clapping of hands, and 
clattering of dicks ; and though a maa 
tpight have flreiigth fufficient to overcome 
a lion in fin^e combat, he may run the rifk 
of being devoured by an army of ants* 

I AM not infenfible that third nights are 
difagreeable draw-backs uppn the annual 
profits of the ftage •, I am confident, it 19 
much more to the manager's "advantage to 
furbifti up all the lumber, which the good 
fen^ of our anceftors, but for his care, had 
configned to oblivion; it is not with him 
therefore, but with the public I would C3t- 

poftulatcj 
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poftulate ; they have a right to demand ref- 
pe£b, and fure thofe new revived plays 
are no inftances of the manager's defe- 
rence* 

# 

I 

I HAVE been informed, that no new 
play can be admitted upon our theatre 
unlefs the author chufes to wait fome 
years, or, to ufe the phrafe in fafhion, till 
it comes to be played in turn. A poet thus 
can never expeft to contraA a familiarity 
with the ftage, by which alone he can hope 
to fucceed, nor can the mod fignal fuccefs 
relieve immediate want. Our Saxon an- 
ceftors had but one name for a wit and a 
witch. I will not difpute the propriety of 
uniting thofe charadlers then ; but the man 
who under the prefent difcouragcments ven* 
tures to write for the ftage, whatever claim 
he may have to the appellation of a wit, at 

K 4' lead 
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leaft, he has no right to be caUesd a con« 
juror. 

From all that has been faid upon the 
ftate of our theatre, we may eafily fore- 
fee, whether it is likely to improve or 

decline; and whether the free-born njufc, 

< » 

can bear to fubmit to. thofe reftridionsj^ 
which avarice or power would iropofe. For 
the future, it i? fomewhat unlikely, that hp 
whofe labours are valuable, pv who knows 
their valuf , wilj turn to the ftage for either 
fame or fqbfiftence, when be muft at one? 
flatter an ador> and pleale an audience. 
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CHAP. XIH. 
On UNIVERSITIES, 

INSTEAD of lofing myfelf in a fub- 
jeft of fuch extent, I fiiall only ofier a few 
thoughts as they occur, and leave their con- 
pedion to the reader^ 

We fepm divided, whether an education 

fprtned by travellings or by a fedentary life, 

be preferable. We fee more of the world 

by travel, but more of human nature by 

remaining at hoipe. As in an infirmary, 

the ftudefit who only attends to the difor- 

ders of a few patients, is more likely to un- 

derftand his profeflion, than he who indif- 

^ttifiMXAj eyaipines them all. 

A 
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fortune, but the experiment would be too 
dangerous for young men. 

There are many things iftative toother 
countries, which can be learned to more ad- 
vantage at home; their laws and policies are 
among the number. 

The greateft advantages which refult to 
youth from travel, isanealy addrefs,the fhak- 
ing off national prejudices, and the finding 
nothing ridiculous Ux national peculiarities. 
The time (pent in thefe acquifitions, could 
have been ttkort ufefully employed at home. 

An education in a college feems, therefore, 
preferable. 

We attribute to univerfities either too 
much or too little. Some aflert, that they 

are the only proper places to advance learn- 
6 ing 5 
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ing; while othert deny >even their utility in 
forming an tducaydqn. Bath «rc erron6» 

ous. 

L^ARNiNC is moit advanced in populodi 
cities^ where chance ofien cohipites with 
induftry to promote it % where the members 
of this large univerfity, if I may fo call it^ 
catch manners as they riSs^ ftudy ltfc« 

not logici and have the world £)r conct^ 
pondents. 

The greateft number of uni verities have 
ever been founded in times cf the greateft 
ignorance* 

New improvements in learning fttp ikU 
dom adopted in colleges, untii admitted 
every where elfe. And this h right; wf 
(hould always be cautious of teaching the 

riling 
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ri(inggeneradonuncerttiiitiesfdrtrtith$thuJ9 
though the profeffixt in univerfities havei 
been too frequently found to oppofe the ad« 
▼ancementof learning; yet» when once efta* 
bliflied» they dfe the propereft perfotis to 
diaufe it. 

t* HERB b mor£ kndwledgil to be acquired 
from one page of the volume of n^ankind, 
if the fchblar only knows how to read, thaii 
in volumes of antiquity y we grow learned^ 
not wifei by too long a continuance at col« 
lege. 

This points out the time in which wt 
ihould leave the univerfity; perhaps, the 
age of twenty-one, when at out; univerfities 
the firft degree is generally taken, is the 
proper period. 

Th?; 
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* 

Th£ univerfities of Europe may be di« 
Tided into three clafles. Thofe upon the old 
fcholaftic eftablifhment, where the pupilst 
are immured^ talk nothing but Latin, and 
fupport . every day fyllogiftical difputations 
in fchool-philoibphy. Would not one b6 
apt to imagine, this was the proper educa^^ 
tion to make a man a fool ! Such are the 
univerfities of Prague, Louvain, and Padua. 
The fecond is, where the pupils are under 
few reftri6tions i where all fcholaftic jargon 
is baniflied, where they take a degree when 
they think proper, and live not in the col- 
lege but city. Such are Edinburgh, Ley- 
den, Gottingen, Geneva. The third is a 
, mixture «f the two former, where the pupils 
are reftrained, but not confined; where 
many, though not all, the abfurdicies of 

fcholaftic 
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fcholaitic philofophy ate fup^ireiled, and 
where the firft degree is tsdcen after &ur 
years matriculation^ Such are Oicfordi Cam- 
bridge^ and Dublin. 

As for the firft clafs, their abfurdities ard 
too apparent to admit of a parallel. It is 
dilputed which of the two lall are mod con- 
ducive to national improvement 

Skill in the profeflions is acquired moltf 
by praftice thao fhidy^ two or three ye^rs 
ipay be fufficient for learning their rudi« 
ment?^ The univerfitie; of Edinbur^ &C4 
grant a licence for pra£Ufing th^, wheii 
the ftudeot thinks pcoper, which our uni* 
verfities fsfufe tiU after a ttfidence^f fevtral 
yeats* 

Ths 
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The dignity of the profefliODS may be 
fupported by this dilatory proceeding ; but 
many men of learning are thus too long 
excluded from the lucrative advantages 
which fuperior ikill has a right to expe£t. 

Those univerfities muft certainly be 
moft frequented, who promife to give, in 
two yearSf the advantages which others will 
not under twelve. 

The man who has ftudied a profeflion 
for three years, and pradifed it for nine 
more, will certainly know more of his 
bufinefs, than he who has only ftudied it 
for twelve. 

The univerfities of Edinburgh, &c. 
muft certainly be moft proper for the ftudy 
of thofe profeffions^ in which men chufe 

L to 
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to turn their learning xo profit as iooa as 

polBble. 

Thp univerfities of Oxford, &c. are 
improper for. this,, fince they keep the 

lludent from the world, which, after a cer- 
tain time, is the only (rue fchool of im- 
proverpent. 

When a degree in the profeffions can 
be taken only by men of indepcndient for- 
tunes, the number of candidates in learn* 
ing js: Icflened, and confequently the ad- 
vwqefpent of learning retarded. 

This flownefs of conferring degrees is 

a remnant of fcholaftic barbarity, Paris, 

^ l^ouvain, /and thofe univerfiucs wjiich ftill 

retain their antient inftitutions, confer the 

jjO^or's degree flawer even than we« 

Thi^ 
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The ftatutes of every univerGty (hould 

be conGdered as adapted to the laws of its 

refpcfti ve govern mcnt. Thofc (hould alter 

as thefe happen to fludtuate. 

Four years (pent in the arts (as they 
are called in colleges) is, perhaps^ laying 
too laborious a foundation. Entering a 
prbfeffion without any previous acquifi- 

tions of this kind is building too bold a 
fuperftrufture. 

Teaching by ledlure, as at Edinburgh, 
may make men fcholars^ if they think 
proper; but ihftrudling by examination, 
as at Oxford, will make them fo, often 
^gainfl: their inclfnationV 

Edinburgh only difpofes the ftudent 
to receive learning; Oxford often makes 
'blm actually learned. 

L 2 In 
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In a word| were I poor, I (hould fe(i4 
iny fon to Leydcn, or Edinburgh, though 
the annual expenpe in either^ particu- 
larly in the firft, is very gre^. Were 1 
rich, I would fend, him to one of -pur 
own univerfitiese By. fjn education re* 
ceived in the firft, he has the. beft.Jikc- 
lihood of living j by that received . in, the 
latter, he has phe be(l chance of beo6mln|; 
great. 

» 

W^ have of late heard nouch of the ne* 
ceffity of ftudying oratory. Vefpafian was 
the firft who paid profeiiors of rhetori<j, 
for publickly inftru^ifxg youth at Rome. 
However^ thofe ped^nts^ , never made z^ 
prator. 

Th9 beft: pratioqs that ever were fpq- 
jcen^ were pronqunced in tjie parl^^p^s 

''■■■■ ■■"' ■■•'■•«( 
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of King Charles the Firft. Thefe men 
iicvcv ftudied clie rules of oratory. . 

Mathematics arc, pcrliaps, too mucli 
ftudied at our univerfities. This feems 
i Tcience, td which the meaneft intelleds 
are equal, t forget who it is that fays, 
'^^ AH men might underiianci mathenbatics^ 
^* if they would.** 

The mod: methodical mariner of lee- 
turing, . whether on morals or nature, is 

•m racionajly to explaih, and then pro^ 
duce the experiment. The moft inftruc- 
tWt method is, to (hew the experiment 
firft; curiofity is then excited, arid attend 
tion awakened to erery fubfequent dc- 
duftion. From hence it is evident, that, 
iri ' a welJ-fofmed education, a dourfe of 

'Mftory (houldever precede a courfc oi 
ethics. 

L 3 Thb 
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The fons of our nobility are permitted 
to enjoy greater liberties in our univer- 
fities, than thofe of private men. I flipuld 
blufli to afk the men of learnfng and vir- 
tue, who prefide in our feminaries, the 
reafon of fuch a prejudicial diAindion. 
Our youth fhould there be infpired witli 
a love of philofophy : and the firft maxim 
among philofophers is, that merit only 
makes diftin£tion. 

Whence has proceeded the vain mag- 
nificence of cxpcnfivc architedlure in bur 
colleges ? Is it, that men (tudy to more 
advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One 
lingle performance of tafte, or genius^ 
confers more real honours on its parent 
univerlity, than all the labours of the 
chifleL 

StrzE, 
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Sure pride itfelf has di£lated to the 
fellows of our colleges the abfurd paflion 
of being attended at meals, and on other 
public occaGonSi by thofe poor men, who, 
willing to be fcholars, come in upon fome 
charitable foundation. It implies a con* * 
tradid;ioo, for men to be at once learning 
tbt Uberal^xi%y and at the fame time treated 
^flaves \ at oooe ftudying freedom^ and 
fradtifing fervitude^ 
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CHAP. XIV. 
rfe CONCLUSION. 

EVERY fubjeft acquires an adven- 
titioua importance to faim who con« 
fiders ic with application. He finds it 
aiore dofcly conne&ed with human hap* 
pinefs^ than the reft of mankind are apt 
to allow; he fees confequences refalting 
frpm it, which do not ftrike others with 
equal convidion ', and^ fiill puffuing ijpe^ 
culation beyond the bounds of reafon, too 
frequently becomes ridicukufly earneft in 
trifles, or abfurdity. 

It will, pehaps, be incurring this itBh 
putation, to deduce an univerlal degene* 
racy of manners, from fo flight an ortgift 
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fts the depravation of tafte ; to aflTert, that, 
as a nation grows dull, it finks into de- 
I;auchery. Yet fuch, probably, may be 
the con&quence of literary decay ; or, not 
to ftretch the thought beyond what it will 
bear^ vice and ftupidity are always mu- 
tually productive of each other. 

^ , Li»» at the greateft and beft, has been 
compared to a froward child, that muft 
be humoured, and played with, till it falls 
afleep, and then all the care is over. Our 
few years arc laboured away in varying its 
pieafures} new amufements are purfued 
with ftudtous attention ; the mofl: childifli 
vanities are dignified with titles of impoi> 
tance ; and the proudeft boafl: of the moft 
afpiring philofopher is no more^ than that 
He provides his little play-fellows the 
gceatefl: paftime with the greateft iimo^ 
cence. 

Jhus 
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Thus the mind, ever wandering after 
amufement, when abridged of happinefl 
on one part, endeavours to find it on ano- 
ther ; when intelledual pleafures are difa-^ 
greeable, thofe of fenfe wUI take the lead: 
The man, who, in this age, is enamoured 
of the tranquil joys of ftudy and retire- 
ment, may, in the next, Ihould learning 
be fafhionable no longer, feel an ambition 
of being foremoil at an horfe-courfe \ or, 
if fuch could be the abfurdity of the 
times, of being himfelf a jockey* Rca- 
Ibn and appttite are therefore matters of 
our revels in turn ; and, as we incline to 
the one, or purfue the other, we rival an- 
gels, or imitate the brutes* In the pur^^ 
fuit of intelleflual pleafure lies every vir* 
tue \ of fenfual, every vice. 

' It is this difference of purfuic which 

marks the morals and cbaradters of n^n* 

1 kind^ 
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kind s which lays the line between the en- 
lightened philofopher and the half- taught 
citizen ; between the civil citizen and the 
illiterate peafant -, between the law-obeying 
peafant, and the wandering favage of Afri- 
ca> an animal lefs mifchievous indeed than 
the tiger^ becaufe endued with fewer 
powers of doing mifchief. l^he man^ the 
nation, muft therefore be good, whofe 
chiefeft luxuries confift in the refinement 
of reafon : and reafon can never be uni- 
verfally cultivated, unlefs guided by Tafte, 
which may be confidered as the link be- 
tween fcience and common-fcnfe, the me- 
dium through which learning fhould ever 
be feen by fociety, 

• Taste will, therefore, often be a pro- 
per ftandard, when others fail, to judge 
<>f a nation's improvement, or degeneracy, 

in 
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in morals. We have often .no permaiieni 
charaAeriilics by which to compare the 
virtues or the vices of cmr anceftors with 
cur own. A generation may rife atid paft 
away, without leaving any traces of what 
it really was \ and all complaints of oot 
deterioration may be only topics of de-« 
cbmation, or the cavillings of difappoint- 

ment : but in Tafte we have ftanding evi- 
dence; we can, with precifion, compaf^ 

the literary performances of our fatheri 
with our own, and, from their ejccell^nc<f 
or defers, determine the moral, as well al 
the literary, merits of ciihcf. 

If, then, there ever comes a time, whetf 
Tafte is fo far depraved among us, that 
critics (hall load every work of genius 
with unneceffary comment^ and quarter 
their empty performances with the fub-( 

ftantial 
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^antial merit of an author, both for fub? 
(ifieace and applaufe ; if there comes a 
-tlfpe, '^hen cenfurc (hall fpeak in dorms, 
tmt .t?raife . be whifpcr^d in the breeze^ 
.while real excellence often finds ihipwredc 
4n either; if there be a time> when the 
Mufe (hall feldom be heard, except in 
plsi^intiye elegy, as if (he wept her owq 
dp^line, while la^y compilations fupply 
the pl^ce of original thinking; {houi4 
(hercf ever be fuch a time, may fucceeding 
critics, both fpr th^ honour of our morals^ 
^s well as our learning, fay, that fuch a 
period be^rs qo refemblance to the frefe^c 
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